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START A BANK ACCOUNT THIS FALL 


LONG with its campaign for bigger crops per acre and better sel- | in it elements of strength and power that will make it great. One of 
ling methods, The Progressive Farmer expects to hammer un- | the finest things you can hope for for your boy is that he be thrifty and 
ceasingly the overwhelming need for saving as well as mak- | strong in self-denial, and you yourself can do few better things than 

| ing. We believe that every farmer in the South should have a bank | set him an example. 
account, however small, and there will never be a better time than 4. It is insurance against.a destitute old age. There is no 


























SHEEP ON HIGHLAND FARM, AIKEN, S. C. 





right now to begin. How will it help you to put your money in the | more pathetic thing in the world than an old couple, broken by toil and 
-bank? Here are some of the ways: poverty, their children gone, little to hope and live for, condemned to 
i.1. A bank is the safest place to keep money, and it is actually | fight on year after year for their very bread. Let us in the summer of 
‘dangerous to keep any considerable sum of money about the home. | life and strength so work and save that when the winds of life’s winter 
Doing so.is simply an invitation to burglars and murderers. Of course | blow upon us, we can face them without fear. 

it is important that you put your money in a sound bank, manned by of- 5. It promotes buying on a cash basis.- So long as we are 


ficials in whom you have confidence; but there is now hardly a section ' dragged down by the credit system millstone that curses the cotton 
of the South without such banks, and 90 


per cent of all our banks are far, far safer 





country, we must not expect any great 


DON’T FAIL TO READ Page | Progress, individual or collective. 


than the practice of keeping money at § There is just one way to get away 
home. The Garden in November . . . . . «=. - 41 from this evil, and that is to put your 


2. Itis good business. Farming isa | Experiments With Wheat . .. . . . =. ~. 6] business on a cash basis and keep it 
business; why not conduct it as such? Twelve Things to Doin November . . . .. 6 there. This is going to mean self- 
Other business men have their banks in AG Wi Cc ty That Is Findi denial and possibly some actual hard- 
which they regularly deposit their surplus eee agree Seer pe oe ee ships, but it is better fora year to do 
funds, with which they establish their Tee een ves without many actual necessities than 
credit and obtain loans at fair interest | Livestock Suggestions for November . 12 | to go on forever paying tribute to 


Tates. Is there any particular reason why | Plant Them This Month . . ... . . . . 14] a system that grinds men and women 


we should not run our business in the same Saving Is the Seed of Success . . . . . « 14] and children down into the dust of 
way? On the other hand there are dozens The P F Bi 4 Bett hopeless poverty. Put some money 
and dozens of reasons why we should,— e Progressive Farmer Bigger an etter in 


in the bank, and when you _ buy, 

Why, as a matter of fact, it is the only sen- 1916—and WME Fe ee ee oe oo A buy for cash, at cash prices. Then, 

sible way in which it can be conducted. Attacking the “Cotton Buyers’ Trust”. . . . 15] is you haven't enough money to 

3. It encourages thrift, that splendid | High Prices for Cotton Seed . . . . . . . 15] buy all you need, do without it, 

a attribute that we usually ‘associate with Marketing Mississippi Cane Syrup .... . 15] We say, rather than go into bondage 
} Strength and character. We all admire the ¥ : again. 

Man who, with temptations to spend November Suggestions for the Housewife 16 Get in touch with the banker 


] wastefully all about him, can resolutely | Cotton Marketing—Long Staple and Short 20 | in your town, and do it now; very 


"Say no to them all; we know that any na- | Our Good English Contest ....... 22 | often he’s a mighty good man to 
tion blessed with men of such a breed has know. 
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Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


the most beautiful and President Hadley of 
P gc * has ever seen.” wb 


Yale, in speaking of 


VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well asa 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 

In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the high- 
est accomplishments of cre- 
ative genius and mechanical 
skill, there is none more won- 


derful than the exhibit of the 
Bell Telephone System. 


Here, im a theatre de luxe, 
the welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
vealed and told im story. They 


si” 
( 


of the Panama-Pacifie Ex 


listen to talk in New York, 
three thousand miles away; 
they hear the roar of the surf 
on the far-off Atlantic Coast; 
they witness a demonstration 
of Transcontinental telephony 
which has been awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical 


Methods of Communication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 





greatest minds im the scientific. 


world. Yet it is but a small | 
part of the more wonderful | 
universal service of the Bell | 
System, which makes possible | 
instant communication be- 
tween all the people of the 


country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 





\ Should be on Every Farm—Pays for Itself 
on the First Job and Lasts a Liictime 











State, 


The lenses in the Telescope enable you to see the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile. ; 
10 times the distance you can see with the ordinary 
level you used to hear about, which had simply a plain sight 
tube (no Telescope) with a peep hole in one end and 
pieces of wire in the other end. 

If you want one of the peep hole kind we can fix it for 
you and save you money, as we are headquarters for Farm 
Levels, more Bostrom Farm Levels being in use and 

yearly than all other makes combined. 


BUT LISTEN HERE—GET A BOSTROM IMPROVED 


Farm Level With Telescope 


and you will be proud of it, for you will be using exactly 

the same kind of Level that is already being used and 

endorsed by 

Schools, U. S. Farm Demonstraters and individual farmers 

in every State and practically every County in the Union; 

and we guarantee you will endorse it, too, after you try 
it in the field — if not, YOUR MONEY BACK. 


So Simple a Boy Can Use It, 


Telescope on the market now or in the past. 
thing—the Bostrom Improved is COMPLETE. With 
the Level, Telescope, Graduated circle of degrees for 
getting angles, man-size Tripod and Plumb Bob, 
we include without extra charge, 
Leveling Rod and Target. 
included. 
PROVE your work, so you know when you 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE, 


This is 8 to 


twe 


District and County Agricultural 


and the price is less 
than any Level with 
Another 


a Graduated 
Plain instructions also 
With the Bostrom Improved you can 


DE, BUILD ROADS, LEVEL 
FOUNDATIONS, ETC. 


with the Bostrom it is done right. Write today 


for description of Level and details of Money 


Back GUARANTEE. 


158 Madison Avenue 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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12-16-20.Ga. Repeaters with Visible Hammer, $21.60 


‘Swan Stumps» 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for Bellars 


Make your waste acres pay. Get yearly 


yields from those stump covered fields. 


Why 


let the dollars hide under the stumps when the 
whole world offers good prices for American farm 


products. 


Turn this loss into profits. 


Red Cross 
/Stumping Powder 


will help you clear land—easily—quickly and cheaply. 


Anticipate next year’s demands. 
days of fall into cash. Clear land now and crop it early 
next spring. Du Pont Red Cross Stumping Powder is 
low-freezing and works well up to winter weather. 


Write for Free Handbook of 
Explosives No. 177 F 


It tells in picture and story how up-to-date farmers 


Turn the cold, wet 








are increasing yields and profits by using Du Pont | 

Red Cross Farm Powder for stumping, sub-soiling, 

ditching, tree planting and many other things. 

E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





MM The one best all-around gun—for ducks, 
geese, foxes, for trap shooting and all small 


= <a — oa 
= : ae |S 
aa >> 
a 
The Safest Breech-Loading = 
Gun Built. 


iusnreneeraerveveeveeeavarereerersaeenntet 


For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, squir- 
the 16 or 20 gauge has the 


rels, rabbits, etc., 
power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 


It’s a fine, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superbly 
Universal Service | ?2lanced, with every up-to-date feature: 


| Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out; Solid T: 
Ejection; Matted 6 Quick Shots (5 Sin 20 
Press-Button 


It’s just the gun you want! 


Trigger 


game—is the 12-gauge, 6-shot 


Macrl ue 


i "> esa: Sk 


It handles fast, hits 
we a 


Send 3c pest- TS. Ss 


age for complete > 
}s catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


The Hlarlin Firearms 


139 Willow St., New Haven, 
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bGoltias Mile stecine) sou Bate loxces (eV Ove) Co BLY hate 


Your limestone ledge, when pulverized, is worth from $2 to $3 per ton. The small- 


sizes will pulverize 3 tons or more per hour. The output from a day’s 


Engines From 





Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER, 


6 horsepower to 


est Jeffrey LIMEPULVER will pulverize 1 ton an hour with 10 horsepower. The larger 
work being worth from $20 to $90 depending upon the size of your LIME» (9 Sizes to Suit 
PULVER andthe bossepower of your engine, » 


You can feed this machine big rock weighing 60 pounds or more and out 
pours the limestone finely ground—only one handling of the rock--one ma- 
chine—one operation. If crushed rock is wanted for road or concrete worl, 
simply push a lever. Crushes to any size. The patented Jeffrey ee. 
Hammers pulverize rock without grinding. Lasts a lifetime. 
Sold on a guarantee, Write for catalog and our Trial Offer. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
283 First Ave., Columbus, O. 








, BARNES $17,943 IN 29 WEEK: 


PARKER’S Jumrina HORSE ScARRY US-ALL” 
is the GREATEST MONEY-™ 


son, can 


‘ortable—easy to move, bed 
2s) o operat 


start. Write 


ny 
catalog of amusement yn mg prices and full information. 


C. W. PARKER, Dept. 





Vex want nat roe tues furs—we pay t bighest prieta prices 


today for Hist. as hy 
goay for BREE. price Is to es 


trappers. 
| HILL BROS, rune CO. 362 N. MAIN ST. ST.LOUIS. MO. 


Our greatest offer is one old subsem 
and one new subscriber both one years 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscri 
to join you on this proposition when. 
renew. ‘ 





Save your papers and get a binder. a 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 








BUTLER 


| 








Trouble in Churning 

-N ALABAMA reader says she has 

trouble in churning the cream 

her cow. It froths and the but- 

will not come, The cow has a 

ali about a year old and is fed well 

hay, cottonseed hulls, cottonseed 

1, corn and wheat bran. She 

/ wishes to know if the trouble is in the 
o=eow or the feed. 

The difficulty in churning is prob- 
ably neither the fault of the cow nor 
of the feed. Cows well advanced in 
pregnancy and their period of lacta- 
fion (with old calves) often give 

nilkk that is hard to churn, because 

fat in the milk is harder and oth- 


: ct that the cream is not sufficiently 
oo. or is not sour enough. Such 
as this should probably also 


ture. "By ripening the cream a 


le more and churning at just a 
lightly higher temperature the trou- 
je may probably be overcome. 





IHE following are a few. experi- 
mental results to show that it 


| hogs, but it does pay to provide some 
; feed rich in protein to balance the 


%. ‘The average of 26 experiments 

ith 226 hogs showed it cost $7.25 a 

~~» hundred to produce gains with corn 
‘alone, ranging from $5.12 to $16.04. 

ie With 2.2 pounds of skimmilk to 

one pound of corn it cost $402 a hun- 

@red pounds of gain, and with corn 


+ With corn and shorts it cost $6.98 

per hundred pounds gain and with 

orn and shorts and skimmilk added 
cost $4.71. 

3. With corn alone it cost $7.19 to 
produce 100-pounds of gain, and with 
“torn and tankage (one of tankage to 

of corn) it cost $5.18. In another 

‘test in Nebraska it cost $7.28 for 100 
unds of gain when corn alone was 
d, and $6.59 when corn and tank- 

(one to nine) were used. 
4. In atest in Alabama it cost $7.38 
produce 100 pounds of gain with 
alone and $5.75 when one part 
cottonseed meal to two parts of 
orn was used. 

4n Texas it cost $10.85 with corn 
@lone and $9.08 with cottonseed meal 
fore to two). Cottonseed meal should 
Mot be used for more than three or 

r weeks. 

“$. In an Alabama test it cost $7.15 
@roduce 100 pounds of gain with 
tm alone and with soy bean grazing 

one-fourth ration of corn, $2.69 

=sounting cost of corn at 70 cents a 

/bushel and the cost of the soy beans 
$8.50 per acre. 


; Feeding Brood Sows 
TENNESSEE reader asks: 
I, A slop ration for brood sows 
ithe following feeds: Wheat bran, 
shorts, corn meal, tankage. 
Would it be as well to omit the 
pet from the slop and feed ear 





Can tankage be fed regularly or 
d it be better to omit it part of 
P time ? 
| 1) We suggest a ration from these 
sas follows: 
1 part tankage, 
1 part wheat bran, 
4 parts wheat shorts, 
8-parts corn, 
Unless the corn can be ground 
ty cheaply indeed we would omit 
corn meal from the slop and feed 


——a 


ear corn. In fact, with the other 
feeds ‘given as a slop we think we 
would prefer the ear corn to corn 
meal. 

(3) There is no reason why the 
tankage should not be fed regularly, 
if the ration is properly balanced and 
has sufficient variety. 

Before the pigs are farrowed feed 
enough to keep the sows gaining 
nicely in flesh and after farrowing 
feed lightly at first, gradually in- 
creasing the amount so that they will 
not be receiving all they will eat 
until the pigs are three weeks old. 

Before the sows farrow, half the 
quantity of tankage may be fed, or 
the wheat bran may be left out en- 
tirely, or the proportion of shorts 
reduced one-half, and probably as 
good results will be obtained at less 
cost. 





FEEDS FOR WINTERING BEEF 
CATTLE 


Cottonseed Meal and Silage or Corn 
Stover are the Most Economical— 
Corn Generally Too High Priced 


NORTH Carolina reader asks 

which of the following mixtures 
will be best to feed to beef cattle this 
winter: 

1. Corn stover, corn meal and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

2. Corn stover 
meal, ~ 

3. Either No. 1 or 2, with cotton- 
seed hulls added. 

We are not told whether these are 
breeding cattle, cattle to be carried 
through the winter until pastures 
come next spring, or beef cattle to be 
fattened or finished for the market. 

If silage were available to furnish 
succulence and variety, then there 
would be no doubt but the corn stov- 
er,and cottonseed meal would be the 
most economical feeds, even at pres- 
ent prices, 

Unless corn is not much over 50 
cents a bushel it is very doubtful if it 
can be economically fed to beef cattle 
if cottonseed meal, corn stover and 
cottonseed hulls at present prices are 
available. Corn meal must be very 
much cheaper than usual in the South 
to make it an economical feed for 
feeding beef cattle, unless the feeding 
period is a long one and the cattle 
of good quality. 

For wintering cattle we suggest 
corn stover and cottonseed meal as 
the principal feeds. If hulls are 
cheap they may be used to considera- 
ble extent to mix with the cottonseed 
meal, and in any case, it will prob- 
ably pay to mix equal parts of cotton- 
seed hulls and meal. For the younger 
animals and the breeding stock that it 
is desired to carry through the winter 
in better flesh than is usually neces- 
sary with mature, dry animals, a lit- 
tle corn meal might be added; but 
with corn stover and cottonseed hulls 
for roughage we would not give more 
than one part of corn to two of cot- 
tonseéd meal. by weight, unless, as 
stated, the corn sells for around 50 
cents a bushel. 

The amount-of feed to be given will 
depend entirely on the size, kind and 
condition of the animals. If abund- 


and cottonseed 


ant cheap pastures wiil be available 


next spring the mature animals may 
be allowed to even lose some flesh, 
so long as they come through the 
winter strong. Young animals should 
be kept growing some and the*breed- 
ing steck should not be allowed to 
get poor. 

For finishing cattle, our experience 
and observation convince us that the 


only feeds that can be used profitably 
are silage, cottonseed meal and such 
coarse dry fodders as can be and are 
produced on the farm, like corn stov- 
er, straw and unsalable hays. If cot- 
tonseed hulls are-cheap a small quan- 
tity might be used, but at usual prices 
the feeds above mentioned will prove 
more economical. We would not care 
to feed or finish beef cattle without 
silage. If the feeding period is short, 
however, the dry roughage mentioned 
and cottonseed meal may give profit- 
able results. 

The feeding of corn will increase 
the gains and possibly also the selling 
price of the cattle, but will usually 
also increase the cost and lessen the 
profits, because of its high price in 
the South. Until we produce more 
corn per acre and reduce its cost we 
are not likely to find the feeding of 
this grain to beef cattle profitable. 
With cheaper corn, longer feeding 
periods and a better quality of cattle, 
some corn may be profitably fed with 
cottonseed meal and the roughage 
mentioned, 


TS THERE A BEST BREED? 


There Are Differences in Breeds, but 
Generally the Breed a Man Thinks 
Best is the Best for Him 


HE battle of the breeds will never 

end. To those who can take a 
broad, non-partisan view of the good 
qualities and the weak points of the 
different breeds of livestock, the ex- 
treme claims and partisan views of 
some of the champions of special 
breeds are fittle short of amazing. 

Recently we listened to a discussion 
between a college man of broad 
knowledge and extensive experience 
and a man of practical experience in 
the feeding of hogs. The college man 
demurred to the claim of the feeder 
that Poland-Chinas would make pork 
on two-thirds the feed required by 
other breeds. The writer was appeal- 
ed to by the college man as an old 
breeder of Poland-Chinas who also 
knew. the results of tests where 
guessing plays no part, but the feed 
and the hogs are accurately weighed. 
We were obliged to testify that 
neither our personal experience nor 
the records gave this excellent and 
popular American breed of swine any 
just claim to such superiority. The 
Poland-China man was. unconvinced, 
and for him there is a “best breed” 
of swine. 

Another good breeder of that ex- 
cellent breed, the Berkshires, inti- 
mates that the failure of the editor 
to crown the Berkshire as the “best 
breed” is due to his fear of losing 
advertising from the growers of other 
breeds. Of course, it is impossible to 
convince this man that the Berkshire 
is not the “best”, just as it was the 
feeder above referred to that the Po- 
land-Chinas were not the “best”. 

There is, perhaps, no serious harm 
done if some of these men think the 
editor knows their particular breed 
is the “best” but is afraid to say so, 
because of his fear of losing adver- 
tising. The real facts are not altered. 

Recently we met a college man who 
was almost equally certain that the 
Duroc-Jersey was the “best breed”, 
and it would be no trouble to find 
those who just “know” that the Tam- 
worth, the Chester White, or the 
Yorkshire is the “best”. 

These mtn, however, are simply 
partisans. They do not know, or do 
not appreciate, the good qualities of 
other breeds. Many of them have 
formed their opinions of the breeds 
from experience with or observation 
of a few specimens, and perhaps these 
few specimens were no more typical 
of the breed as a whele than frost is 
of the month of September. John 
Smith’s Berkshires may be superior 
to George Brown’s Poland-Chinas; 





know that there 


but if we look a little further we may 
find that Charles Jones’ Poland-Chi- 
mas are superior to John White's 
Berkshires. 

Those whose -experiénce, observa- 
tion and knowledge of all the facts 
developed by such accurate tests as 
we have, havea broader vision and 
is no one “best, 
breed” for all men and all conditions, 
and that taking into consideration alt 
the facts there is no great superiority 
in the average individual of any one 
breed over the average individual of 
several other breeds. 

Some seem to confuse this state- 
ment with quite a different idea and 
we have recently been taken to task 
by a correspondent for stating that 
there is no ‘difference in the breeds. 
If we ever stated this it was an inex- 
cusable slip, for it is not true, and 
any one having any knowledge of the 
breeds knows that it is not true, 
There are many differences between 
the breeds—differences in color, size, 
type, etc., but these differences do 
not, when the good and bad qualities 
of each are summed up and correctly 
weighed, give any one breed a just 
claim to outstanding superiority over 
the others for those purposes for 
which hogs are kept on the average 
American farm. 

We repeat that taken as a large 
question, there is no “best breed”; 
but for each man his “best breed” 
may safely continue to be the one he 
thinks best. 


Dairymen Should Use the Tuberculin 
Test 


THERE were not serious conse- 
quences involved it would be amus- 
ing, the way some cattlemen object 
to the tuberculin test, because it is 
not accurate. The trouble is that it 
is too accurate to suit these men. In 
over 98 cases out of 100, in which the 
tester has claimed the tuberculin test 
showed tuberculosis, and post mor- 
tem examination has been made, it 
has showed the test and the tester 
correct. It is probable that tubercu- 
lin never causes an elevation of tem- 
perature unless the animal has tuber- 
culosis. The tester may make a mis- 
take occasionally, but if he only fails 
in two cases out of one hundred the 
test is remarkably accurate. We know 
of nothing of this nature in which 
man’s judgment is involved that is 
more accurate. 

Southern cattle are comparatively 
free of tuberculosis now, and if our 
stockmen would look to their inter- 
ests and not only test all cattle 
brought in, but all those now on their 
farms, once a year, the disease would 
never become a menace to our herds, 
as is the case in some sections, and 
millions of dollars and many human 
lives would be thereby saved. 

Every dairyman should tuberculin 
test his herd once a year and the 
state should prohibit the shipment of 
any cattle into or within the state, 
for dairy or breeding purposes unless 
tested and found free of tuberculosis. 








While stable manure undoubtedly 
possesses special or additional val- 
ues resulting from its physical or 
mechanical effects on the soil and in 
producing favorable conditions. for _ 
bacterial activities in the soil, it may 
well be said that these values are off- 
set by the slowness with which the 
plant foods in stable manure become 
available for feeding the crops. Be- 
cause of these facts it-is probable that 
the usual method of estimating the 
value of stable manure by the plant 
foods it contains at ruling prices in 
commercial fertilizers is about as ac- 
curate as any that could be suggested. 
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- What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. Massey 




















The Garden in November 


HE garden that is properly fur- 
nished with -frames: and sashes 
will now give a lot of very interesting 
work. -To- use a number of hotbed 
sashes profitably in the home garden, 
do not put them all on one frame. I 
tse quite a number of sashes, but have 
no frames that carry more than three 
of them. 
six by nine feet. This enables me to 
rotate the crops to better advantage, 
and as my frames are portable and 
can be picked up and moved at any 
time, I can follow crops in the frame 
that I could not well grow if the 
frame remained in the same place. 
For instance, I will want to plant a 
frame or frames in lettuce after cut- 
ting out the Christmas crop now 
growing, but.if I planted the same 
soil I would run the risk of having 
diseased plants’ more than if I moved 
the frame to freshly manured soil. 
My frames are all made with angle- 
iron corners, so that they can be 
unscrewed and stored away in sum- 
mer. 
kok OX 
I have ‘set three frames in lettuce 
for Christmas and New Year. Two of 
these frames have been planted with 
Big Boston head lettuce, ahd one 
frame with the Grand Rapids loose 
leaf lettuce. This is planted much 
closer than the Big Boston, so that 
the plants: will crowd and blanch each 
other. This is the popular lettuce in 
the West, while in the East the mar- 
ket demand is for head lettuce. But 
the leaf. lettuce is very crisp and good: 
x * * 


In the frames planted to Big Boston 
the plants are set 10 inches apart one 
way and 8 inches the other. way, and 
between the 10°inch rows I am sowing 
radishes which will come out before 
the lettuce needs all the room. 
ee j 

In the two frames now in Big Bos- 
ton. I will sow radishes and beets after 
Christmas in alternate rows six inches 
apart. The radishes will come out be- 
fore the beets need the space, and by 
the first of March I can pick up the 
frames and move them to a new place 
to set in them my tomato. plants that 
have been started in the greenhouse, 
as the beets can stand without the 
glass after that time, and will come 
into use about the time most people 
are getting them up outdoors. 

* ok * 

Another frame will now be planted 
with six cauliflower plants to each 
sash and the space filled in with a 
close. heading lettuce like Rawson’s 
Hothouse or Hittinger’s Belmont., 
This. will be cut out during the win- 
ter, and in March the frame will be 
moved from the cauliflowers and also 
set in tomato plants, the tomato 
plants being set four inches apart 
each way to make strong plants for 
setting out later. 

xk Ok 

In another frame I set bulbs of 
Roman hyacinths and Paper: White 
narcissus, three inches apart, for 
blooming in late winter. This frame 
will give us lots of flowers, and after 
the flowers are all cut the plants will 
be kept growing to mature the bulbs 
for another season. Florists force 
these in the greenhouses and throw 
the bulbs away after blooming, but 
in the frame we can keep them to 
ripen. 

* *k * 

Now is the time to cover the garden 
all over thickly with manure. Let it 
lie on the surface all winter and it 
will be in fine shape to feed the plants 
in spring. I put the manure not only 
on the vacant ground but also be- 
tween the rows of spinach, kale and 
onions. 

Then in the spring give the garden 
a heavy dose of acid phosphate at the 
_rate of 1,000 pounds an acre. This 


That is, all my frames are. 


will well supplement the manure and 
prevent plants being all top and small 
potatoes, 

x ok * 

November is the time to set the 
early cabbage plants for spring head- 
ing. Set them in open furrows deep 
enough to cover all the stem, for if 
the stems get bursted by frost they 
will not head. Set the cabbage 
plants 16 inches apart and set a good 
plant of the Hanson or Wonrder‘ul 
lettuce known as Shellem lettuce, in 
between. The open furrows should 
run east and west as a winter protec- 
tion, and if made in the center of beds 
the plants will conie all right in spring 
when leveled. 

ee 

Cauliflower plants do not winter 
outdoors as well as the cabbage plants, 
except further south than North Car- 
olina.’ But you can make a frame and 
set the plants thickly in it and in very 
cold nights cover with twilled cotton, 
but keep them hardy and do not cov- 
er till the mercury threatens to go 
below 20. A temperature of 25 to 30 
will not do them any harm. Then 


where they grew. Turnips that’ are 
wanted for spring greens will be 
safer if covered.over with green pine 
boughs. 

* *k * ; 

If fall radishes were sowed in Sep- 
tember they should have a heavy 
mulch of manure betwecn the rows, 
and then will keep good all winter. 





What Trees to Plant 


N THE first place do not plant the 

so-called Carolina poplar or cot- 
ton wood. It. grows quickly, of course, 
but is about as worthless as a shade 
tree as a tree can be. In fact do not 
plant any of the true poplars or asp- 
ens. The Norway maple is a fine tree 
and grows fast. 

The -Tulip poplar, which is not a 
poplar but belongs to the magnolia 
family, is a splendid tree. Many peo- 
ple do not know how finely the cy- 
press of our swamps grows on high 
land. 

There is no prettier tree grown 
than the sweet gum. It is so common 
in the woods that few people realize 
the beauty of the tree when given a 
chance to develop. Then in the fall 
what a gorgeous color the gums put 
on. Then plant some oaks. :The scar- 
let oak is comparatively fast growing, 
and few understand how fast a white 
oak will develop. At the south en- 





money crops will. 





HOW “ALL COTTON” PREVENTS, AND DIVER- 
SIFICATION PROMOTES, WISE UTILIZA- 
TION OF LABOR 





ONE of the most important considerations in crop diversification is to plan so 
that the labor available can harvest the crops grown in the best possible 
manner. The folly of “all cotton” is proved this year from this point of view. 
Having a smaller crop to handle, the cotton has been picked nicely, and the 
percentage of strict and good middling cotton is the largest in years. There is 
also time to pick peas, save hay, sow cover crops, and put in good acreages of 
oats and wheat at the proper time and on well-prepared land. 

The good prices for cotton this fall are due as much to the other crops that 
farmers have grown, lived upon, and sold this year—thereby reducing their 
indebtedness and the pressure to sell cotton—as to the shortage of the crop. 
And such a presentation of the reasonableness and economy in utilizing labor 
will do more to keep down next year's cotton acreage than harping on other 
There should be a more active grain campaign this fall 
than last, for our people are better able to respond, and if the view given 
above is presented properly, | look for a permanent break from “all cotton.” 


—E. W. Dabbs. 








they can be set out in early spring 
and headed before the weather gets 
hot. We must head cauliflower be- 
fore June or they will not amount to 
much. 
ee oe 
Dig the late Irish potatoes as soon 
as the frost cuts the tops and bank 
them outdoors with earth enough to 
keep frost -from getting through. 
Darkness and a cold temperature are 
the things to look after in keeping 
Irish potatoes, and light and heat are 
to be avoided. A temperature just 
above the freezing point is all that is 
needed. 
ee Jan 
Sweet potatoes of course are more 
tender, and if banked outside should 
have a thick cover of pine straw be- 
fore the earth is put on and a shed 
to keep the rain off the banks will be 
found important, for dry soil will 
keep out more cold than wet, and 
wet should never be allowed to pene- 
trate to the potatoes. The best way 
to keep them in large quantities is of 
course in a properly made house with 
deadened walls and heating apparatus 
to dry them off after storing. Our 
growers here have these houses and 
we have potatoes all the year round. 
ee. . 
Cabbage and collards ¢an be best 
kept by. simply turning the plants 
over with the head towards the north 
and banking the soil thickly over the 
stem and lower part of the head, leav- 
ing the top exposed but sheltered 
from the sun, for the winter sun will 
do more damage thar the cold. 
He ok 


Carrots, late beets, parsnips, salsify 
and leeks are all left in the rows 


trance to the grounds of the Gover- 
nor’s mansion in Raleigh I planted a 
white oak nearly 25 years ago. It is 
a handsome tree now. 


The Lindens, both American and 
European, are fine. A few of the 
coniferous evergreens are useful. The 
American arbor vitae is of no value 
in the South, but the Chinese biota is 
good. Lawson’s cypress, too, is ex- 
cellent, and the Cedar of Lebanon and 
the Cedrus Dodara are both excellent. 
All of these should be grown as pyra- 
mids, branching from the ground. A 
trimmed-up evergreen is an abortion. 

Of broad-leaved evergreens, the 
Magnolia grandiflora of course is 
planted, and the Prunus Caroliniana, 
and liveoaks are all good in proper 
places. 





Propagating Shrubbery 


ROM Virginia: Please tell me if I 

can propagate altheas and other 
shrubs from cuttings? Also the Scup- 
pernong, James and Mish grapes. 
When is the best time to plant peach 
seed?” 


Nearly all the species of shrubs 
grown are very easily propagated 
from cuttings. But the althea grows 
so well from seed that this is the best 
way to grow them. You can make 
cuttings of the Deutzias, Spireas, For- 
sythias, etc., about 10 inches long, of 
the one-year ripe wood. Tie in bunch- 
es and bury till spring and then set 
the cuttings in*rows and nearly full 
length in the ground, and they will 
root far better than if cut in the 
spring. The Scuppernong and other 
grapes of that species.are best grown 
from layers. Bury a long cane in the 


Then when the growth starts from 
the eyes and the young shoots are 


above ground, fill in the trench level, 7 


and in the fall you will find a bunch 


of roots at base of each shoot, and © 
these can bé cut apart and used ag 3 





separate plants. 
Plant peach seed now in rows three 






feet apart and six inches in the rows, a 






















and they will make good plants for 
budding next summer. But do not’ 
depend on seedling peaches for fruit,” 
for you are apt to get an inferior 
peach rather than a fine one. 





@ 


Phosphate Rock and Acid Phosphate ~ 


AM offered finely ground phos- ~ 
phate rock, guaranteed to contain 


| 


not less than 13 per cent of phosphor- 7 


us, at $8.51, in bulk, f.o.b. at my sta- 
tion. Considering the high price of 
acid phosphate this year, do you con- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER _ 
ground by. cutting a trench and laying : 
the cane in it and pinning it fast 


sider it economical to buy this phos- 3 


phate rock at the above price? Is 
there any lime in the phosphate rock 
or any fertilizing quality beside phos- 
phorus?” 

: The phosphate rock has phosphorus 
in the tri-basic form and mainly in- 
soluble in water. If the percentage 
quoted is the actual phosphorus and 
not phosphoric acid, it is not as low 
grade as I would suppose. But if the 
13 per cent is the amount of the com- 
bination, it is a low-grade rock. . 
Whether it will pay to use it at this 
price will depend very largely on the 
condition of the soil to which it is 
applied. If the soil is rich in humus 
or organic decay, the pulverized rock 


will become available more: readily. 


than on poor land. Applied to our 
ordinary farm lands it will be very 
slow in giving effect to the growth of 
crops. For immediate effect it will be 
better to use acid phosphate at double 
the price. Phosphate rock is largely 
lime, but has no fertilizer but phos- 
phate. 





Rat-proof Corn Crib 


I WANT you to tell me how to make 
a corn crib rat-proof. I have sev- 
eral stalls in my barn and have been 
using one of them as a crib, but the 
rats eat most of the corn. Could I 
line this with wire or tin and make it 
rat-proof ?” 

A corn crib should be an independ- 
ent building apart from any other, 


You might tin up a space in the barn 


and keep them from getting through, 


but the wily creatures would climb a 


over if there was also not a tin cover. 
The best way is to make a corn crib 
off where there is nothing for them 
to climb on and get over. « Set the 
crib on concrete pillars, and on top 


of the pillars place galvanized sheet. | 
iron bent like an inverted pan. Make ~ 


a double floor and fill in with fine 
gravel between the floors. Have steps 
at the door hinged at the top so that 
they can be hoisted up out of the 
reach of rats. 
slats with inch spaces between so 
that air will circulate through the 
corn, Manufacturers 
ing steel corn cribs, which would 
seem to be the best rat protection. 
The concrete pillars 
crib should be at least three feet high 
and the sheet iron projecting six 
inches all around. : 





How to Get Rid of Alfalfa 


ILL you please tell me if I cam . 
get rid of alfalfa? 


it is like Johnson grass.” 

You will have a much harder time 
to get a good stand of alfalfa than 
to get rid of it. I have never heard’ 
of anyone wanting to get rid of it 
when they once get a good growth of 
it. If you should ever wish to get rid 
of it, turn it under and grow a big 
crop of corn and you will not be both 
ered with alfalfa. 










$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for,@ 
new subscriber. 


are advertis- © 


for the corn | 


I want to © 
plant about two acres and am afraid ~ 
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Feeding or Finishing Beef Cattle 
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cattle profitably? Answers ‘to 
this question wili not be unani- 
mous. With assurance, many will an- 


a a the South finish ‘or fatten beef 


_gwer, No. They will offer-as reasons 


for their negative answer, that feeds 
are too scarce and high-priced, that 
our climate is not suitable for feeding 
beef cattle, that cattle are too scarce 
and markets too distant and that we 
are not sufficiently efficient in the 
business to overcome these handicaps, 
especially as competition is keen and 
fhe margins of profit small, even for 
the best feeders of beef cattle. 
Probably a smaller number will an- 
swer, with almost equal assurance, that 
with our facilities for the production 
of cheap roughage, with cottonseed 


‘meal as still the cheapest concentrate 


available to cattle feeders, and with 
our mild climate, we can finish beef 
eattle profitably in competition with 
any other section of North America. 

It is purely a question of feeds and 
management. Any climatic advan- 


tages we may have are probably fully 


offset by climatic disadvantages. Only 
the most extreme cold is any serious 
obstacle to the feeding of beef cattle, 


~and it is probable that the muddy 


feed lots of the South, resulting from 


‘our open winters, are more of a disad- 


vantage to the Southern feeder than 
ts the cold weather to the feeder of 
the North. In fact, except in the ex- 
treme South, on sandy soils, the feed- 
ers of beef cattle, both North and 
South, will probably find paved lots 
a necessity for the most economical 


results. 


s 
Factors That Make for Success 
or Failure 


ee are many factors which 
determine success and failure in 
the feeding of beef cattle. This is 
always true of any business of a 
complicated nature where the mar- 
gins of profit are smafl and uncertain ; 
and there is no denying that the feed- 
ing of beef cattle is a complicated 
business, requiring much knowledge 
and business ability. The profits are 
so small that inefficient buying of the 
cattle may offset the most skilful 
feeding and good marketing. ‘Or, the 
cattle may be well bought and sold, 
and yet a lack of skill in feeding 
cause the whole operation to prove 
unsuccesssful. 

On the other hand, if we turn from 
the purely theoretical consideration 
of the proposition and attempt to 
judge of the probable results to be 
obtained, from the experience of the 
past, the answers are equally contra- 
dictory. Even when feeds were much 
cheaper and our advantages seemed 
clear, many feeders of beef cattle 
lost money, while others found it 
profitable. In recent years, with the 
prices of feeds apparently less favor- 
‘able for us, many have found the 
business profitable, while others have 
lost money. This will always be the 
case, and no one can assert that the 
feeding of beef cattle in the South 
will be profitable for any particular 
Man or during any particular season, 
but the man who raises his own feed- 
ers or who can buy them well, who 
produces on his own farm all the 
roughage and more or less of the 
concentrates, and who can and will 
Master the art of good feeding in car- 
lots, should, taken through a period of 
years, find the business profitable. 

The profits, or at least, the direct 
Profits, will not be large. If the feed- 
€rs are raised on the farm, the ‘fin- 
ishing or feeding them out, will fur- 
ish a sure and usually a fairly profit- 
able market for them. If the largest 
ay 


_, Phis series of articles will run threughout 
the year, the next arti¢les in the series being: 


~ November 13—Ecenemical Farm Fencing. 


‘November 20—Hew to Learn More About 
» Warming. . 


practicable part of the feeds are pro- 
duced on the farm, the feeding of beef 
cattle will furnish a market for these 
feeds, and the cost of marketing 
in this way is usually less than when 
these feeds are put in marketable con- 
dition and ‘hauled to the nearest mar- 
kets. Especially do beef cattle fur- 
nish a good market for cheap, coarse 
feeds, which are frequently wasted 
or marketed at large cost in propor- 
tion to their value. And finally, and 
probably. most important, the plant 
foods taken from the soil in the 
growing of crops may be more largely 
returned to the land, than by the 
usual methods of marketing. 

The student of farm management is 
apt to look upon the feeding of 
beef cattle as a doubtful economic 
practice, when feeds are purchased 
and when large amounts of grains 
or concentrates suitable for human 
food are used. The feeding of beef 
cattle is theoretically, at least, an un- 
sound practice, under such conditions, 
but as one of several operations of 
the -farm, and as a means of eco- 
nomically disposing of the rough 
feeds, which can and should be pro- 
duced on the farm, it may be made 
profitable, - 

In judging the results of -cattle 
feeding, in practice, the important 
fact must not be overlooked that the 
man who sells hays and other feed- 
stuffs from the farm is selling a part 
of his farm. It is not even sufficient 
to know that in some cases he could 
replace the plant foods sold, for much 
less than he receives for them. The 
mportant fact remains that unless he 
does So replace these plant foods, and 
as a general rule he does not, the 
earning capacity of the farm and his 
capital are anes 5 being decreased. 


Feeds Available and Costs 


B deny first points to be considered 
in the feeding of beef cattle are 
the feeds available and their cost. A 
mistake is often made in securing the 
cattle first, or at least, without giving 
sufficient consideration to the kind 
and quantity of feed required and its 
cost. While we would not underesti- 
mate the importance. of good cattle, 
skilful fecding.and efficient buying and 
selling, we still place the quantity, kind 
and cost of the feeds as first in im- 
portance in determining the success 
or failure of feeding beef cattle as a 
farm practice in the South. 

We would not say that a man who 
has an abundance of good rough feed, 
which is not marketable or which can 
only be marketed at high cost, may 
not feed beef cattle profitably, for he 
can often do so if the other control- 
ing factors are favorable; but we re- 
gard silage essential to the success- 
ful feeding of beef cattle as a farm 


practice. Some have contended that 
silage is not so important in the 
South, where winter grazing and 


cheap dry roughage may be provided 
at low cost; but we would not advise 
any man to feed beef cattle in carlots, 
except under most favorable condi- 
tions, without first providing silage in 
abundance. 

In addition to silage, some dry 
rough forage is also of importance. 
When a liberal allowance of silage is 
given and cottonseed meal is used as 
the principal or sole concentrate, it 
matters little what this dry roughage 
is. Equalty good results have been 
obtained with shredded corn stover, 
wheat and oat straw, unsalable hays 
and cottonseed hulls. In fact, we do 
not believe it will be found profitable 
to feed salable hays to beef cattle in 
the South, or in any other section 
where the local production is not 
largely m excess of local consump- 
tion, 
in short, we regard silage and 
cheap, unsalable roughage produced 
on the farm as the only coarse feod- 


stuffs which can be profitably fed to 
beef cattle on Southern farms. 

When cottonseed hulls are ‘cheap, 
below, say, $6 a ton, they may be 
profitably fed, if other conditions are 
favorable, but the $6 paid for a ‘ton of 
cottonseed ‘hulls will bring more eco- 
nomical results and cheaper feeds if 
expended in harvesting the corn sto- 
ver, or in producing other cheap 
roughage, like sorghum or legume 
hays, on the farms where they are to 
be fed. 


se 
Feeding High-priced Cottonseed 
Meal 


THE past, the problem of provid- 
ing an excelfent and cheap concen- 
trate for short feeding periods has 
been an easy one in the South. Cot- 
tonseed meal has been our cheapest 
feed and, generally speaking, the 
only one that could be economically 
used. Even Northern experimenters 
have found silage and cottonseed meal 
the cheapest feeds for fattening beef 
cattle. 

This season the high price of cotton- 
seed meal and, in some sections of 
the South, the low price of corn, 
have raised anew the question of the 
most economical feed for beef cattle 
feeding. With corn above 60 cents a 
bushel and cottonseed meal not over 
$30 a ton, there is no question in my 
mind but cottonseed meal is a more 
economical feed than corn, or than 
corn and cottonseed meal, for a feed- 
ing period of less than 120 days, or 
for a period of 150 days, if silage is 
used for roughage. j 

When corn is less than 60 cents a 
bushel and cottonseed meal is $35 a 
ton, then the question becomes one 
of importance. We regard cotton- 
seed meal at $35 a ton, with silage as 
roughage, as cheap a feed as corn at 
56 cents a bushel. But with cotton- 
seed meal-at anything above $32 a 
ton and corn at 50 cents to 60 cents 
a bushel, a mixture of cottonseed 
meal, two parts, and corn, one part, 
with silage for roughage, might well 
be considered, especially with good 
cattle and a feeding period of more 
than 120 days: 

With cottonseed meal at present 
prices and an abundance of silage and 
dry roughage, we would advise only 
a medium ration of cottonseed meal, 
as the most economical. Smaller 
gains will be made, but they will be 
made more economically. About 5 
pounds to 7 pounds daily for animals 
weighing from 700 to 1,000 pounds 
should be near the best amounts. 

% 


Sse. Pabtiless of the Beodecs 





HE problem of getting the feeders 

is one which each man must solve 
for himself. In years gone by many 
have made money feeding beef cattle 
through good buying. They were able 
to pick up the feeders required in 
small lots from the growers, at a low 
cost, and although the quality was 
low the prices paid were such as to 
make the feeding operations profit- 
able. 
coming more difficult, and the .prob- 
lem of obtaining feeders is now the 
most difficult one the Southern feeder 
of beef cattle Has to solve. He has 
no large feeder markets close at hand, 
and freight rates are against him, if 
he attempts to transport his feeders 
any considerable distance by rail. 
Qn the other hand, good feeders, 
er feeders of any quatity, close at 
hand, are generally extremely difficult 
to obtain. We know of no solution 
for the problem, except the produc- 
tion of the feeders on the farm, or 
at least, on the cheap wnused dands of 
the South. - 
We have numerous inquiries for 
information as to where feeders can 


Every year this practice is be- | 





You 
WANT? 


Send for a ‘ of Our Big New 
SMeausl Mr sage uaren 
Press and We will Show 


You How to Get It 
Without Cost 


© MATTER what it is you want, 
&* we'll help you get it -without a 
cent of money, in exchange for 
enough subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

And our offers are most liberal. 
And you will have the satisfaction 
of knowi that while helping your- 
self and helping us, you will also be 
helping your neighbors—for it helps 
eveareody to read The Progressive 

er. 


Just look at the following offers: 


FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
ot your own nor for any member 
_your own household or family) we 
will send you your choice of the fol- 
lowing articles: 
Fime Stag Handle Jack Knife 
Keen Kutter Knife (with your 
Mame on it). 
A Real Man’s Knife 
A Needle Book 
“School Companion” 
Sewing Awl 
Boys’ Magazine 
“Boll. Weevil Problem” (book) or 
your choice of any one of over 
100 books. 











FOR A CLUB OF TWO 


yearly subscriptions, your choice of 
the following: 

Keyless Padlock 

Safety Razor 

Kitchen Set 

Leather Covered Teacher's Bible 
Leather Covered Dictionary 

A Goed Watch 

Food Chepper 

Cook Book 

“How Farmers Cosperate and Dou- 
ble Profits” 

“Where Half the World Is Wak- 
ing Up” 


You can earn almost anything 
you wish by working up clubs for 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Our big iTlustrated “Reward List” 
catalog illustrates over 100 articles 

you want. 


Bicycles 

Saddles 

Shot Guns 
Cooking Utensils 


IT’S FREE! 


Just sign blank below and we'll 
send~you a copy of this big new 
“Premium Reward List”. We help 
you, 90 it’s easy to work up clubs. 


THE PROGRESSIVE | 
FARMER 


Pubs. P. F.:—Ptease send me a 
copy of your new “Reward List” 
with full descriptions of all lead- 
ing premiums you offer for getting 
subscriptions to The Progressive | 
Farmer. ‘ 
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(Goncinded on page 25, this éssue’) 


















































































































Sow Small Grain in 
‘Corn and Cotton 
Rows for Big Profits 


MAKE. two crops 
grow where od 
rew theless, Get lar 
elds—a sure Crop. Cop 
winter killing of grain and- 
-save hard work: : Give ‘your 
‘land the benefit of winter cover crop 


—géts you plenty of oats and pea vine 
hay to raise more and better stock.The 


PEO RIA 


‘is especially built for this purpose—by 
makers of the famous Porta Disc Shoe 
(i—sows 3 rows of oats,barley,peas, 
etc., between cotton rows. Sows any 
kind of grain, including ‘peas, beans 
and corn. built with force feed 
» Sowing grain between 
corn or cotton rows has proven 


a@ big success. Rotation of crops 
diversified farming should appeal to 
farmer—it increases 
his profits and aod value -F ee 
* et giving comp) 






























The 34 KODAK 


Has the openers feature whereby you 


can date and title your films at the time o 
exposure, is fitt with the new Koda 
Anastigmat /.7.7 lens—a lens that leaves 
nothing to be desired in definition (sharp- 
ness) and flatness of field and has more speed 
than even the best of the Rapid Rectilinear 
lenses. 

The shutter is the Kodak Ball peering with 
instantaneous speeds of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-1C0 
of a second and, of course, the anual timeand 
‘‘bulb” actions. High grade in every detail. 

Me eater tel CT 
x54, Ko nas’ at iens , 
+ with Rapid Hectilinear lens, - - 50 


ae peor dealer or write us for our Sonuttiaity 
illustrated booklet, *‘Kodak on the Fi 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
435 State St., Rocnester, N.Y. 


r ratt” 
lg Here’s a book of daily needs y 
should keep handy, af lists The 
best of every — for the or- 
chardist and truck ower, 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing bomen tes If there's 
anything needed, k Pratt.’* 
You know him—he's the man 
who makes “‘Salecide—the tree 
Saver,” Everything else he sells is just as good, 
Our Service Department 
is vaier his direct ret and he is always 
advise, from his long experience, just 
2 b ys implemen ha appt material, etc . you need. 
Ask .questions,. But send. for the. book today. 
Be G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. 23 50 Church St., New York 


*\ The men who lead are the men who read; 
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rotting. 


better farming. 


«cops on it. 
months. 
away in a dry place. 


you to put clover or vetch. 


~ of manure and mud. 


during the tome winter evenings. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN NOVEMBER 


1. Finish the harvesting of the corn and cotton as soon as possible. 
2. See that all cotton and cotton seed being held are kept dry and are not 


3. Keep up the warfare on the stumps, getting them out of the way for 


4. Terrace your fields to prevent washing. 
5. Get some tile and lay a line through that wet spot, thus insuring good 


6. Lay ina big supply of stove wood to last mother through the winter 
7.- See that all implements not in use are oiled, painted, repaired and put 
8. Sow a cover crop of rye on all lands where it has not been possible for 


9. Continue to sow oats in the lower half of the Cotton Belt. 
10. Watch the barnyard and take precautions against its becoming a filthy 


. Start the road drag, using. it after every rain. 
i Subscribe for:some good papers and magazines for the family t to read 








EXPERIMENTS: WITH WHEAT 





Best. Yields..Obtained From Early. 
Seeding,.Medium Amount of Seed, 
aud Standard Varieties 


AST year. all the Southern states 

made an increase in the acreage 
and yield of wheat that.was most en- 
couraging. The relatively large pro- 
duction resulted in 
the establishing of 
a number of flour- 
ing’ mills in re- 
’ gions where here- 
tofore in recent 
decadés it has 
been. difficult’ to 
market the wheat. 
Hence the — pros- 
pect for wheat 
growers in. the 
coming year.is more promising than 
it was a year ago, so far as concerns 
the matter of marketing their wheat. 
_ It is true that the United States and 
the entire world-have made a record 
yield of wheat in the season just past, 
so that we may not expéct that prices 
will reach the high point attained, 
just before harvesting, with the pres- 
ent crop. However, wheat at $1 per 
bushel (a price that it seems not un- 
reasonable to expect) offers induce- 
ment for the production of a surplus 
for sale on many farms in the central 
and northern parts of the Cotton Belt. 
Certainly on most of these farms, un- 
less local conditions be especially un- 
favorable, a sufficient acreage should 
besowed in wheat toaffordthe supply 
of flour needed on the farm. In mak- 
ing this general recommendation the 
writer is aware that wheat is a some- 
what uncertain crop in a part of the 
Cotton Belt,—liable in some years to 
almost complete failure, and in other 
seasons to afford on suitable land a 
very fair profit. 





PROF. DUGGAR 


The results of experiments conduct- 
ed for a number of years by the Ar- 
kansas Experiment Station in the 
northwest part of that state are of in- 
terest at this time, when preparation 
of land for wheat is in order. As an 
average result for four years, wheat 
sowed at Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 
either the first or second week in Oc- 
tober, averaged 18.5 bushels per acre, 
as. compared with 14.8 bushels from 
sowings made the third week in Octo- 
ber, and 11 bushels from sowings 
made the fourth week in October. 

The use of a grain drill increased 
the yield by 3.6 bushels per acre in 
comparison with broadcast seeding. 

The average yield for five years 
from sowing 4 pecks of wheat per 
acre was 23.9 bushels; from 6 pecks 
23.5 bushels; and from 8 pecks 23.3 
bushels. The use of only 2 pecks of 
seed per acre resulted in lowering the 
yield below that from 4 pecks, usually 


‘to the:extent of 4 or more busliels per 


acte:. The rélative yields from shal- 
low, medium, and deep sowing varied 
greatly in different years, being, on 
in favor .of -shallow -seed- 


ing, followed by a’ meditim depth of 
sowing. _ 

A’ number of varieties were tested 
through a series of years. The larg- 
est average’ yield for 7 years, 23.7 
bushels per acre, was‘afforded by the 
Alabama Blue Stem; this was closely 
followed by Red May, 23.5 bushels per 
acre; then by Fulcaster, 21.2 bushels 
per acre; Fultz; 21.1 bushels per acre; 
Turkey. Red. 20.7; Kentucky. Blue 
Stem, 20.4; and Currell 20 bushels per 
acre. Numerous other varieties were 
included in the list, affording smaller 
yields. 

In a. single year’s test the yield 
without . fertilizers, 17.5 bushels, was 
raised to 32.8 bushels per acre by the 
use of 8 tons of barnyard manure and 
584. pounds of rock phosphate per 
acre; and to 28.2 bushels by a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer consisting 
of 100. pounds nitrate of soda, 250 
pounds. of. acid ,phosphate.. and 20 
pounds muriate of potash; On the soil 
at . Fayetteville neither. air-slaked 
lime, 1,000 pounds per acre; ‘nor ground 
limestone, 4,000 pounds per acre, with- 
out other fertilizer, increased the 
yield. 

Doubtless copies of - this bulletin 
may be had on application to the Dir- 
ector of the Arkansas -Experiment 
Station. In this connection Alabama 
readers are reminded that there are 
still available; for those who make ap- 
plication, copies of Alabama Station 
Bulletin 179, entitled Wheat in Ala- 
bama, which was published in Sep- 
tember 1914. 

This latter bulletin shows that in a 
series of experiments made at Auburn 
the most productive varieties were 
Alabama Blue Stem, followed by Red 
Wonder, Golden Chaff, Currell, Fultz, 
and Fulcaster. 


Unfortunately seed of the Alabama 
Blue Stem wheat is exceedingly 
scarce, and not on the market. How- 
ever, all of the other varieties men- 
tioned as leaders in either the Arkan- 
sas or. the Alabama list, as well as 
some. other. standard varieties, are 
suitable for sowing throughout the 
Cotton Belt; and the difference in 
yields between these standard varie- 
ties should not be great. 

The Alabama Experiment Station 
cannot supply seed of any variety, but 
fortunately most leading wholesale 
grocers, as well as Southern seeds- 
men, now carry seed wheat of varie- 
ties adapted to the South. It would 
be profitable and helpful for many 
farmers who have grown wheat of a 
known variety, free from seed of 
cockle or cheat, to advertise seed 
wheat for sale. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





CONSOLED 


A rector in South London was visiting one 
of his poor parishioners, an old woman, af- 
flicted with deafness. She expressed her 
great regret at not being able to hear his 
sermons. Desiring to be sympathetic and to 
say something consoling, he replied, : with 
unnecessary - self-depreciation, ‘You don’t 
miss much.” 

“So they tell me,” was the disconcerting 
reply.—Kansas City § Star, 
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Fence in Your Soil With Broad 
Terraces 


F YOUR soil wants to “stray-off,” 

fence it in. This fencing holds the 
soil, just as a pasture fence keeps the 
cows from straying. 

Soil fences are generally called ter- 
races. According to Dan Scoates, of 
the . Mississippi ‘Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, the time to build 
these fences is in the fall and early 
winter, before the winter rains- begin 
to wash the soil away and when. the 
farm work is light. 

In making this suggestion he said: 
“Terracing is one form of land drain- 
age. In this country, where we get 
from four to five feet of water an- 
nually, and sometimes get four inches 
of that amount in as many hours, we 
must do something to take care of it 
or it will wash our top soil off the 
hills and put it in the bottoms. Now we 
well know that the hills need that top 
soil badly and the bottoms have ex- 
cellent top soils without giving them 
any more. 

“The object of terracing is-to get 
the water that is not needed off the 
land and get it off slowly. .The ter- 
race catches the water and conveys it 
te an outlet or open ditch. The'sizes 
of these terraces vary, but it is. best 
to make them wide and not too deep 
or high. The terrace bank should be 
made from 8 to 12 feet wide and 
about 18 inches high. The idea of 
this wide terrace is to allow wagons, 
mowing machines, manure spreaders 
and other implements to. go over 
them with little difficulty. With-the 
wide terrace, rows of cotton or corn 
can be planted on top of the terrace 
just as on the .rést of the land,-and 
generally the crops grow better there 
than in.other parts of: the freld.” 





POLITE “ 


Little Ellen, who was looking at the baby 
of a friend of her mother’s, wished to say 
something very complimentary, 80 she asked 
in polite tones: 

“How old is your baby?” 

“Eight weeks,’’ replied. the young mother 
proudly, 

‘Is that-so!’’ responded Ellen; “she Goéa 
not show her age.’ f 





sidriane “NOTIONS” __ 
” Good for Young People to Follow 





“My little grandson often comes up 
to show me how large the muscles of 
his arms are * 

“He wasa delicate child, but has de- 
veloped into a strong, healthy boy and 
Postumi has been the principal factor. 

“I was induced to give him the Post- 
um because of my own experience 
with it. 

“Tam sixty years old, and have been 
a victim of nervous 
many years. Have tried all sorts of 
medicines and had treatment from 
many physicians, but no permanent 
relief came. 

“T used to read the Postum adver- 
tisements in our paper. At first I gave 
but little attention to them, but finally 
something in one of the advertise- 
ments made me conclude to try Post- 
um. 

“IT was very particular to have it 
prepared strictly according to direc- 
tions, and used good, rich cream. It 
was very nice indeed, and about bed- 
time I said to the members of the 
family that I believed I felt better. 
One of them laughed and said,-“That’s 
another of mother’s notions,’ but the 
notion has not left me yet. 

“T continued to improve right along 
after leaving off coffee and taking 
Postum, and now after three years’ 
use I feel so well that I am almost 
young again. I know Postum was the 
cause of the change in my. Health and 
I cannot say too much in its favor. I 
wish I could persuade all nervous 
people to use it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form— 


must be well boiled. 15c and 25¢ pack- 
ages. 

“Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 
and 50c tins. 


Both kinds are equally delicious and ~ 


cost about the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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A GEORGIA WIREGRASS COUNTY THAT IS FINDING ITSELF 


The Story of How Coffee County in Fifteen Years Has Changed 
From a Cattle Range and Timber County to One of the Best Farm- 


ing Counties in the South 





By Robert A. Smith 


ty, Georgia, was the stamping 
ground for thousands of cows. 
The range was a hundred miles north 
and south, starting at the upper end 
of the county and ~ going down 
through Clinch into. the Okeefeeno- 
kee Swamp. Every spring the land 
owners got together, rounded up 
their stock and had a week of mark- 
ing and branding. After this stren- 
nous week they returned home for 
another year’s rest, unless this was 
broken by some timber man coming 
in to lease some timber for turpen- 
tine, cross ties, or wood. Today all 
of that is past. Nothing remains but 
the ground, and it has forced the 
younger generation to look the facts 
squarely in the face. They are up 
against it—they must go to work. 
This bunch of young sprouts are 
growing everything on the calendar. 
When the boll weevil scare turned up 
none of them lost a minute’s sleep 
over the little: bug. What did they 
care about a cotton crop when they 
grew 100 bushels of corn on an acre, 
50 bushels of oats, and all the wheat, 
rice and potatoes that they could 
house and sell? Then their gardens 
were running over with good things 
which lasted the year round. They 
had asparagus in January, nearly ev- 
ery known vegetable during the 


Ps. ce: years. ago Coffee Coun- 


‘spring and summer months, and De- 


cember found a bunch. of greens. Ev- 
ery time the wife goes to town with 
eggs and butter, the back of the auto 
or buggy is filled in with a few: dol- 
lars. worth of vegetables. for the 
cooped-in of the town. 

Then the girls.of the county joined 
the canning club and: put the canned 
goods in the country store absolute- 
ly out of the running. One little miss 
last year made 3,000 pounds.-of toma- 
toes on a tenth of an acre... They 
flooded the home market: and shut 
out the Western and Northern stock 
forever:and a day. 

Fifteen years ago the -town of 
Douglas' was a turpentine still with- 
out -a: railroad: and practically with- 
out settlers. . With the change in 


_ the living conditions. of the country 


people there was also a change in 
the turpentine still conditions at 
‘Douglas, and today there is a ¢ity of 
five thousand people, who are just 
about the livest bunch you will find 
anywhere. 

Those five thousand boosters in 
Douglas were not satisfied. with just 
an ordinary growth of say five thous- 
and people in-ten years, so they or- 
ganized a Chamber of Commerce and 
put ona paid 
things up. The day it was organized 
a forty-thousand-dollar enterprise 
was located, and in ninety days from 
that date the opening of the plant 


secretary to whoop~ 


was celebrated. Half a dozen. other 
enterprises have been brought to the 
town during the four months exis- 
tence of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and there seems to be’no stopping 
place. 

The Secretary got the idea in his 
head that the 925 square miles in the 
county with less than 9,000 people 
cultivating the soil was not enough 
to make the world take notice, so an 
ofganization was perfected to de- 
velop these lands and locate settlers. 
This will be done in tracts of- 500 
acres each. These 500-acre tracts 
will be cut into farms of 50 acres 
each, and half of that put into culti- 
vation. A wire fence will be put 
around the farm, a nice four-room 


of car. The roads: have gone from 
the winding-between-the-pines to the 
turnpike, so that living 10 miles from 
town does not mean isolation for 
any family. They usually have their 
little car, and go to town in 20 min- 
utes. 

The rural school problem has been 
solved. The -five-year-old child is 
sent to the kindergarten; through the 
nine grades of the public school, then 
to the district agricultural college, 
where it is taught either farming and 
the higher branches or domestic sci- 
ence and home economics. 





Experience With Sudan Grass 


Pee the last few years we have 
read much about the new plant 
that has been introduced into this 
country from Sudan, in, North Africa. 
The Government found it a great 
drouth-resisting forage plant and a 
very. valuable addition to the sorghum 
family, although in appearance it 
greatly resembles Johnson grass. 
The various advertisements stated 

















cottage 


to white people only, and 
will be given seven years in which to 
pay for them, deferred payments to 
bear 6 per cent interest. 

The developers do not hope 
make a penny on the deal. -It is 
purely a patriotic move, and the 
Chamber of Commerce is working to 
secure settlers while the promoters 
are building houses and clearing 
fields, neither of them expecting any- 
thing out of the deal, other than to 
see the county blooming like a rose 
garden, satisfied families, and pros- 
perity. 

The good roads development de- 
servé$ a word, but it can be summed 
up quickly. Fifteen years ago there 
were a few buggies, and fot miles 
an hour was fairly decent going in 
those days. Today a buggy looks like 
antique furniture. Néarly every 
farmer in the county has some kind 


to 


A GROUP OF CANNING CLUB GIRLS IN COFFEE COUNTY,. GEORGIA 


built 
erected. These farms will-.be sold 


and a good barn. 


they ~ 





that Sudan grass yields, depending on 
location, from one to éight tons. of 
‘fine hay per acre, giving-as many as 
four cuttings in some localities.: Last 
spring I decided to try a small amount 
of this new forage plant and ordered 
some seed from Texas at 20 cents per 
pound. I wanted to see just what it 
would do in this section of western 
North: Carolina. 

‘A portion of the seed was sown 
broadcast, together with cane seed 
and cowpeas. In the richest spots the 
Sudan grass grew seven to eight feet 
tall and was ready to cut at the same 
time the cane was ready. I find that 
the stock relish it and eat it up clean. 
In food value it is claimed to rank as 
high as millet. 

- Another portion of the’seed I drill- 
ed, using about five pounds to the 
acre. On a part of the drilled seed I 
used fertilizer, and-none on the bal- 
ance. The portion that had fertilizer 
grew rapidly and made much seed; 
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while.the part without fertilizer did - 
not amount to much. Of course I 

must admit that the past spring was 

entirely too wet for this plant, for 

during a rainy spell it did not grow 

at all. It is a great drouth-resisting 

plant and will do better on rich up- 

land, no doubt. 


At the proper time I clipped about 
five sacks full of the heads, which I 
will hull later. I did this just before 
mowing it. After cutting a part of it 
early, I noticed that it stools out ex- 
travagantly, but I failed’to see oné 
seed produce 400 to 500 stems as I had’ 
read in several advertisements. 

Sudan grass seed is easily mixed, so 
where one desires to save pure seed 
much care must be taken to keep it 
separate from other sorghums. Sudan 
grass is an annual and must be sown 
every year. 

I observed that when the cows were 
put on this new grass while green it 
made them come up perceptibly in 
their milk. But whether the cured 
grass will do as well in that respect, I 
cannot say. : 


My opinion of the new plant is that 
the price of the seed is entirely too 
high as yet to raise a large crop. But 
after the price of the seed drops to the 
level of cane seed or millet, I would 
then prefer this new forage crop. In 
this section of the country we are not 
yet prepared to thresh the seed as 
they do in Texas where the plant is 
now raised in large areas. But in the 
course of some years, no doubt, it 
will be used quite as extensively as 
millet and cane. P..C. HENRY. 

-Conover, N. C. 





Starting With Beef Cattle 


S Vatedapes the first question many. men 
ask about beef cattle is, “What is 
the. best breed?” It is safe to. say 
there isn’t. any. best breed. Money 
may be made or lost on any breed. 
Get. as far from the scrub and-Jersey 
as possible,.and as near one of the 
beef breeds as you can afford. Un- 
less. you have -had experience don’t 
start with registered stock. A man 
ought to take several years to work 
up.to a.registered herd. Of.course he 
ought-to start. with .a registered bull, « 
and the bull should be as good as he 
can. afford to buy. A good pedigree 
is all right, but don’t buy the pedi- 
gree—buy a good animal that has a 
pedigree. P. C. WILLIAMS. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











Louisiana State Fair, November 3-8, Louis 
Brueggerhoff, Shreveport, La, 

National Fox Hunters of America, Colum- 
bia, Tenn., November 22-29, 1915. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 

Southern Commercial Congress, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Dec, 13-17. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale~ of - Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C., 
January 25-28, 1916. : 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 
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STRONG ON 








GROUP OF BUILDINGS, 


11TH DISTRICT.’ AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, DOUGLAS, GA. 
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When a farmer makes money it is due to wise buying 
as well as wise farming. Buying paints wisely, for: in- 
stance, means buying paint that protects and lasts. 





ZINC 


in paint gives it some new qualities valuable to the farmer. 
Therefore every farmer should know about Zinc paints. 





Let us send you the book that tells you. 


The New Jersey Zine Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 



































Blast the Subsoil 
Defy Dry Weather 


Make your soil oid moisture all semmer. You can do it 
by opening up the subsoil—making it mellow four or five 
feet deep. This prevents flooding in wef weather and baking 
in weather. The cheapest, quickest, easiest way to loosen 
subsoil and release rich, new plant food for your crops is by using 


qi 






Punch holes wer A feet apart, load Atlas Farm Powder is made especi- 
them with Atlas Farm Powder, fire ally for agricultural use and is sold J 
them, and in an instant you have dealers near you. Itisthemost 

doubled the fertility of the soil. ient and a 

bec coro Ens rm hand that you can _-hire for 
soil an acre. increased crop ‘ boulders, 
will repay many times thecost. digging subsoiling, etc. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Farm Book—FREE 


.”” ahows how to 


to any farmer. 





POWDER COMPANY Gace 
Sales Offices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
; mB 
Send me book Bere Farming.” Name. PF ; 
er 4 
Santer gue Aiton Bosna Bewdes for 












When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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SUNNY HOME. SUGGESTIONS 


Get Rid of the ‘Patchy Fields—Tile 
Drains Soon Pay far Themselves— 
Look to the Family’s Brain Food 
This Winter 


AM sure from all that has been 

said upon the subject in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer during the last ten 
years, that you, my readers, have 
been thinking well 
upon the annual 
loss little patchy 
fields bring to you. 
And my hope is 
that you are mak- 
- ing definite ar- 
rangements for an 
active campajgn 
during the coming 
winter to rid your 
business of as 
many obstructions to cultivation as 
it is possible for you to do. 

In how many places do we see a 
strip of wood dividing two small 
fields—just about wood enough on 
the piece to furnish fuel for the farm 
for a year—and could this strip of 
woods be removed a good long field 
could be arranged for, that could be 
cultivated at an annual saving of 25 
per cent on the cost of cultivating the 





| two patches that the wood separates. 


But many times it is only-an old 
fence row that is dividing the two 
pieces and this, of course, should have 
been cleaned away years ago. So it 
will be hardly possible for us to ne- 
glect this nuisance through another 
winter. 

‘ees 

The other day I was passing a long 
stretch of open land across which, the 
short way, ran five deep ditches. Zhe 
piece of land was near three-fourths 


} of a mile in length, and it was with 


the greatest pleasure that I noted 
the fact that the owner of the land 
was hauling tile and making prepara- 
tions for doing away with all the 
open ditches in the field. The owner 
and I sat there in the little car and 
figured the saving of cultivation cost 
that the tiling would make in that 
piece of fand, during the next ten 
years. He had known of course that 
he was on the right track when or- 
dering the tile; but when the cold 
figures of cost saving were there be- 
fore him he was really astonished 
that he had worked that piece of land 
for 20 years, encumbered with its 
open ditches. Going more into the 
matter, we found that this man had 
paid out more cash for cleaning out 
the open ditches during the previous 
10 years than would have paid for the 
tile he was now using that- was to do 
away with every open ditch expense 
for the next hundred years. 
ee 


In my opinion, the seeding ef the 


wheat crop should be wound up by 


the tengh of November in practically 
every section of the South where the 
wheat crop is worth sowing, and if 
the work can be finished in the moun- 
tain sections by October 15 and in the 
Piedmont by the 30th of the same 
month best results wilf likely follow. 
Ordinarily we want our seed bed for 
any small grain solid below and very 
finely pulverized through the top 
three inches. Where the land is 
poorly. dramed or of extra heavy 
character, however, it has been my 
observation and experience that some 
openness of the lower portion of the 
seed bed—a condition that promotes 
better drainage—is desirable, gener- 
ally, and especially is this true when 
the winter rainfall is greater than us- 
ual, and much freezing and thawing 
takes place. 
* * * 

In all the wheat-growing area of 
the South the application of good, 
stiff doses of acid phosphate—from 
300 pounds to 400 pounds per acre— 
will be found profitable I believe, any 
way I have yet to find the place where 
wheat growing is profitable, that it is 
not made more profitable with the 
more phosphorus—within reason— 
that was applied. And then when 
grass is seeded with the wheat the 
application of liberal amounts of 
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phosphorus becomes. almost npera- 
tive, on practically all Southern clay 
soils. 







st. 





* * * : 
With the coming of winter, with its @ 
lengthening evenings, the reading @ 
matter coming into our homes should | 
be carefully looked after, and plenty 7 
of good healthy brain food supplied” 
for every member of the family old= 
enough to read. No soft, semi-immor-~ 
al stuff should be allowed in the house 
of course. We should take as great 
pains to throw out of our homes vite 
stories as we would the vile men wh 
write such stuff. And not only do we 
want the stuff we read to be whole 
some, but should see also, IE believe 
that its tone sounds am uplift—has a 
punch in it for goodness and great. ~ 
ness.  @ 
Our lives in these days are fashion- 9 
ed very largely after the character of “9 
the stuff with which we store the @ 
brain, and we might as well give our 
minds an impetus toward broad-guage ~“@ 
living by our reading as to content ~ 
ourselves with a lesser viewpoint. [ 7 
love to see lives lived up to the very “@ 
best and biggest point to which the 
mind is capable of climbing. Level 
headed optimism is, in my opinion, je — 
one of the greatest powers.for uplift yy ‘ 
in the lives of men. So let us, in our 2 
reading, foster this spirit. God bless @ 
the big men of the world who point 7 
us to bigger things through their 
writing. Let us all patronize them @~ 
more. . @ 






















































































* * * 








ten already the hard time you had 7 
last spring trying to get the corn and 
cotton land broken in time, so a good | 
seed bed could be prepared. I was 
thinking about you, while riding on — 
the three-horse disk harrow prepar- © 
ing a fine seed bed on five to six acres 
of our winter-broken sod land each — 
day. And I was wondering if you 
would not, after a time, get tired of 
having your work push you and, by 
sowing grass and clover liberally and — 
having a two-year-old sod to break 
along during the slack time in De  @ 
cember, get in shape to push the work ~ 
and too, make bigger crops of corn — 
and cotton at less cost. ES 
The spring plowing and preparation ~ 
will do while we don’t figure on the © 
cost of horse keep, but wher we get ~ 
to studying how to make the most ~ 
economical crops with the minimum ~ 
of power, we will give more attention ~ 
to such aids to preparation as “jack 
frost” and winter rains, and will fige 
ure more closely how to keep our ~ 
horses. engaged in profitable work ~ 
‘more days during the year. We have 
been studying these things for more 7 
than 20 years, and the importance of ~ 
the matter grows on us with the pass-_ 
ing years. A. L, FRENCH. 
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What to Do for Limberneck im 





_ Poultry : 
A READER asks for “a remedy for 
limberneck and what causes ™ 





same.” 
Your hens have been eating putrid 
flesh of some kind. The first thing 
to do is to carefully search every 
spot where your chickens run, and 
burn and bury deeply any dead birds 
or animals or decayed meat you find, ~ 
For treatment, give teaspoonful cas 
tor oil doses daily until birds show 
improvement. Or give oif of turpen 
tine and sweet oil im equal propo A 
tions, six to eight-drop doses for ~ 
chicks, teaspoonful doses for grow® 
fowl. Permanganate of potash i 
their drinking water is a useful toni 
F.j.R 

























OVERSTATED 

Traveler ,cheerfully)—‘“Fine day, 

isn’t it?’ e 
Second ditto ¢(haughtily)—“Sir! You hav 

the advantage of me. [I don’t know you.” 


First ditto—“Humph! tI fail to see 
advantage.”—-The Passing” Show. 


First 












FORETHOUGHT | 
Some one noticed that Pat was amb 






ous. ° 

“When I was a boy,” he explained, 
father always said to me: ‘Pat, learn te 
your finger-nails wid yer left hand, for some 
Gay ye might lose your right hand’.”"—Boa- 
ton Transcript. 
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Savi: rk and tim d maki with 
> Megiaet Engine mye serey Sower house 


Make » save 
grinding witha 





ain ever made. 

Ibave had notrouble withit, sofar,what- 
or. My neighbors have kept me busy 
ling contracts for sawing wood for 
them. They a: tonished 
tofind that so small an can do 
euch powerful work. 1am now making 
ntracts for filling siles formy neigi- 
> egy --- Vinskey, Hardwick, Mesa, 


Easiest to start. More than 
rated H. P. 

“The gasoline engine I bought of you 
stime ago is giving sa . 
every way, and is the simplest engine I 
have ever sen and is tne easiest to 
tart and will ¢ive more than the rated 
orse power, * —=-Geo. H. Jobnson, 

Barneville, Md. 


Likes Easy Starting 
“In regard to the 1 1-2 1i1.P. Maynard 
Engine I bought of you about 9 months 
ago--I have been using it all winter for 


$ a ve 
two-inch hard ‘ante plank on the saw. 
A ing 1 like is i 


no ease Ww. 
hich it starts, Also the simplicity,’’--- 
"1A. Anduegg, R.D. No.6,Rome, N.Y. 


12. H.P. Maynard Beats 15H1.P. 
“The Maynard Engine I purchased from 
some time ago has given the very 
of satisfaction. lam doing the sarie 
work with my 12.H.P. Maynard that I 
weeda is H.P, of another make on last 
winter. The 15 71.P. did not give er 
enough but the 12 H1.P, Maynard does it 
with power to s: J er, 
Hightstown, N. J. 
All we claimed—and more 


ine, re- 
all 
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werk and 
Maynard Engine 


| FREE! 


Saw your own wooed quickly and 
meke money sawing wood for 
neighbors with Maynard power 


Shell corn for 


Greatest Money 


Write For Your Free Copy Today, 


EFORE you decideon any engine write for this free 

B book. Then make this test on your own farm at our 
expense. Try any size Maynard for 60 days, with- 

out sending us a penny. ‘There is nothing on your 
farm tnat will be of so much help to you, nothing that 


+ saves so much-work, time and money as a good power 


outfit. It’s going to make a big difference to you 
whether you get 


int by point, and feature by feature, so you can 
ae for yourself wherein the Maynard is Gifferent 
and «why it is better, 


Rated Horse Power at Normal Speed 


Actual factory tests prove that Maynard Engines 
, develop greatly in 





the right engine or 
the wrong one. 
There’s a lig dif- 
ference im cost— 
and a still bigger 
difference in ser- 
vice. There is no 
longer any reason 
why you should 
take a chance of 
getting anything 
except the right 
power outfit. After 
this 60 days’ free 
trial, if you think 
there’s a better en- 
gine made at any 
price, or its equal 
at anywhere ear 
its price, return the 
Maynard at our 
expense. You don’t 
send us acent. This 
60 days’trialis free. 

There isn’ta 
farmer in the land 
who cannot —- 





you 





Send us no money 
it 60 days FREE 


seat pease as ee we St ee en 


| coupon or juste 


excess of their rated 

horse-power. The 

14 H.P. deve 

13 H.P.; the5 H 

size develops 6 
* .P.; the 9 H.P. 


with all Maynard 
sizes. And this 
excess power is de- 


Savin 


Book on Engines Publishe 





veloped at normal — 


speeds. If we 
Speeded up our 
engines as some 
others do, we could: 
claim much greater 
horse power. Re- 
member, a speeded 
up engine is like a 
speeded up horse 
—all right for a 
little while but 
can’t stand the 
strain. With every 
engine, we send the 
factory test sheet, 


tnd if you bre = 
t+ i 








ably use a May- 
nard on his farm. Our Free Book will prove to you that 
wherever a Maynard goes, it cannot help but save work, 
time and money, and make money for its owner, 


- 16 Big Features 


Our Free Book shows 16 big advantages possessed by 
the Maynard, all of which are found on no other engine. 
It tells just what these features mean—why they make 
every Maynard so strong, so economical and so depend- 
able. With your free book, we will send a Comparative 
Test Card which enables you to write down the merits 
of different engines alongside each other. This card 
makes it easy to compare every engine with the Maynard 


@iirles William 





showing what that 
engine developed just before shipment and at whatspeed, 
Divide the Cost by Eight 

Our book quotes low prices that save you $25 to $300 
cash, and shows you the safe, sensible way to figure 
engine costs. Divide Maynard prices by eight, then 
divide price of cheap —— by three and you will 
atrive at the cost per year. why no engine atour price 
will last as as the Maynard—why no engine at 
~ price will last longer. Mail coupon or postal 

ay. Just say, ‘‘Send Engine Book Free’’ 
and it will come by return mail, postpaid. .# . 
Address A 











ACETYLENE 


to light your 
House and Barns; 
to cook your Meals 


You can pick out an acetylene lighted 
farm as far as you can see it. The light 
streaming from the windowsis white and 
indescribably beautiful — the big round 


lights in the barns are 


derfull brillia: J -TeS wy8 
Wonderfully, brilliant. ( Cieame 


645865 & 106086 


wife in every one of 
| flomeswill tellyoa that ta grey 

omes eliyouthat in drums 
her lights have ban- with blue bands 

he gloom 
of kerosene lamps, and all the labor and 
their use entailed. Shi 

you of the delights of 
acetylene range in a coo 
no bother of kindling,coa 
There are now no less 





bide — is 
dered direct 
from the nearest of our 
» Warehouses, located all 
over thecountry. In the 
drumsin which we ship Union Carbide 
it is as safe to store and handle as com- 
mon . It won’t burn and can’t ex- 
plode. The little machines which auto- 
matically release the gas from the Car- 
led acetylene generators.The 
lels. are wonderfully simple 
lyreliable—they work with no 


oncea month, 
We will be 
literature 





to mail our 2 

find wi we are sure you : 

UNION CARBIDE SALES CO., Dept. 11 
2nd St, Building, NEW YORK or 


Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL, 





) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 


- gains shows 100 styles and heights of 
Farm,Poultry and La 
saving Brat It 
wire, why it’s better, why it lasts lon 
Kitselman Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let us convince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Munole, Ind. 


| GETTING 














with this common sense 

farm ditcher and road 

grader. No wheels or 

y levers, Nothing to get out 

antes, Simple—Practical. 

Brice only one-fourth of big machines, Does same 

work. Soon pays for itself. Write for full informa- 
tion and introductory proposition. 

Owensboro Ditcher&GraderCo.inc. Bor805 Owensboro, Ky. 











When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. . 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








RESULTS IN MARKET- 
ING PEACHES 


Organization and Standardization of 
Products Are Doing the Work for 
These Texas Growers 


AJE-QUOTE below, in part, the 
report of S. G. Rubinow, Assis- 
tant Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, A. & M. College of Texas, on 
the plan of organization and method 
of operation of the Bowie Fruit and 
Truck Growers’ Association: 
Marketing Peaches.—Although or- 
ganized in 1912 for codperative mar- 
keting, of fruits and vegetables, it 
transacted but very little business in 


1913, because of poor fruit crop and- 


lack of interest. This year the rejuv- 
enated organization, with 55 mem- 
bers and a competent sales manager, 
has done $20,000 worth of business 
and handled the product of 90 per 
cent of the best orchards in the com- 
munity. It has succeeded in not only 
finding markets for Bowie fruit but 
has established the excellence of 
Bowie fruit on permanent markets in 
the form of a permanent reputation. 

Finding Markets—‘“We have ship- 
ped 140 cars of peaches this season.” 
stated O. E. Lillard, the Sales Mana- 
ger of the Association, “and we hope 
to ship a great many more cars of 
truck later. We not only shipped to 
various markets in the state but sold 
to outside markets as well, including 
Omaha, St. Louis, Trinidad, Colo, 
and Wichita and Topeka, Kansas. We 
succeeded in obtaining 15 cents and 
20 cents per bushel more than the lo- 
cal market price.” 

Quality and Packing.—It was agreed 
upon that. only a uniform § size 
be handled, that the produce be 
packed in uniform quantities, that 
quality be strongly recommended, 
and that all shipments be thoroughly 
graded. As a result of this proced- 
ure, which individual farmers have 
never been able to accomplish, not 
only was the local market demand 
satisfied, but the reputation of the 
fruit was so well established on out- 
side markets as to absolutely - dis- 
pense with all inspection at points 
where the fruit was shipped. Out- 
side buyers now know that they can 
depend upon Bowie fruit to be what 
it is represented, when Mr. Lillard’s 
guarantee is back of it. Organiza- 
tion for marketing purposes always 
establishes the permanency of mar- 
kets by bringing about that standard- 
ization of products, both of which 
factors are fundamentally basic in 
solving the marketing problem. 

Pulled Farmers Out of Debt.—“I 
am safe in saying” said Manager Lil- 
lard, “that the Association pulled a 
great many farmers out of debt. One 
member with nine acres in peaches 
made $2,300 this year, and other mem- 
bers are averaging almost ‘as well. 
We have established prices of 65 to 
75 cents a bushel f. o. b. Bowie, and 
in addition have standardized our 
bushel weight at 52 pounds, whereas 
the local market bushel averaged 55 
pounds. 

Plan of Organization.—The board 
of directors consists of seven mem- 
bers and the sales manager. The 
membership fee is 50 cents a year, 
payable in, advance. All produce is 
consigned f. o. b. Bowie, and while in- 
spection was allowed at first, the ap- 
proval method has come into vogue. 

Cash Advances.—“When members 
need ready cash,” said Mr. Lillard, 
“we make cash advances through lo- 
cal banks, depositing the association’s 
orders and bills of exchange for“ se- 
curity. We expect to handle in the 
future tomatoes, potatoes, melons, 
sweet potatoes and other perishable 
products. The farmer is beginning 
to realize that there is no money 
in hauling produce to a local mar- 
ket that is already glutted and 
then hauling it back to the farm 
day after day. He has also realized 
through experience that he can not 
ship.this stuff. individually because of 


the heavy expense connected with 
individual marketing. Organized ef- 
fort for collective and codperative 
marketing is the only remedy for en- 
abling the farmer to market his pro- 
duce profitably.” 





New Bulletin on Cantaloupe Mar- 
keting 
As A result of their study of the 


cantaloupe situation, specialists 

in the United States Department of 
Agriculture believe that a great im- 
provement in the average quality of 
the fruit shipped to market and a bet- 
ter knowledge of what each market 
can absorb are hecessary if serious 
loss in disposing of this perishable 
product is to be prevented in future. 
“There is ‘a harmful tendency,” 
says a new publication, Bulletin No. 
315, of the Department, “on the part 
of many cantaloupe receivers in the 
market to encourage the shipment of 
greater supplies than they can han- 
dle promptly. Each day their sup- 





plus stock is held it becomes harder 


to sell and, in an endeavor to move it | 


before it becomes a greater loss, the | 


fresher receipts are often held back, | 


and begin to deteriorate in turn.” 
More uniformity, say the Govern- 
ment specialists, in the containers 
used would eliminate a good deal of 
market confusion. On one day in 


Milwaukee in 1914, for example, there | 


were melons from three states on the 
market. Arizona sent its output 
packed in crates of six different sizes 
and types, Illinois in four, and Indi- 
ana in five. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing periods of heavy supply, the most 
active demand is for melons uni- 
formly graded and packed, of stand- 
and size, and put up in. standard 
containers holding 45 melons. At 
these times the shipment of “ot 
sizes” is usually unprofitable to the 
shipper and serves to clog the mar- 


kets, retard sales, and lower prices | 


on all grades. As a result of the re- 


cent investigation, however, it is be- | 
lieved that there is a profitable field | 


for the so-called “flat crate” holding 
from nine to fifteen melons. This is 
a convenient size for the consumer 
to purchase and, if he could be edu- 
cated to do so, the retailer would 
find it advantageous to sell in the 
original package. In this way some 
of the expense of handling and deter- 
ioration would be avoided. In 1914 
several instances were noticed in 
which progressive retail stores built 
up their trade by pushing the sale of 
these flat crates. 





Attention, Orchardist: Spray Now 


OW is the best time to make*a start 
to rid your orchard of San Jose 
scale. Contrary to popular opinion, 
this pest is very prevalent in the or- 
chards of the South. Go out into 
your orchard now while it is fresh in 
your mind, and examine your trees to 
see if you have this pest. The insect 
itself is a very tiny yellow creature, 
but it secretes a gelatinous mass over 
its body which, when the insects are 
present in considerable numbers, 
gives the infested limb or trunk a 
dull grayish color. It is this pro- 
tective scale over its back which 
makes the insect so difficult to kill. 
For this reason this scale, as well 
as the scales as a class, must be com- 
batted when the tree is in a dormant 
stage and will consequently stand a 
stronger application of spray solu- 
tion than when the tree is active. The 
spray for-scale insects then must be 
applied in the fall, during mild spells 
in winter, or before the leaves come 
out in spring. Rush farm work in 
the spring and cold wet winter 
weather make it advisable for this 
spray to be applied in the fall just af- 
ter the leaves drop. 
Spraying of peaches, apples, pears 
and other tree fruits for San Jose 
scale with strong lime-sulphur wash 
is now very generally practiced by 
orchardists even when they @wn-only. 


Atianta,Ga. Dallas, Tex. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMERF 


MR. FARMER: 


Show your lyalty to America_and the 
South by wearing Carhartt Overalls. 
The only overall made from cloth dyed with 
@ home-made beautiful brown dye. 


**Millions for American-made Brown 
dyes, but not one cent for foreign made 
Blue dyes’’ is my motto. 


If your dealer has not got these beautiful 

rown dyed overalls and will not get them 
for you—just send me $1 and two strings, 
with a knot in one for waist measurement, 
the other your length from crotch to heel. 
I will also send you one Farm Account 
Book, 25c, one 28 inch Cambric Handkere 
chief, 10c, one vest pocket Mcmorandum 
Book, 5c; 1 Souvenir Book, 10c, all for $1. 

Once you wear a pair of these beautiful 
Brown-dyed overalls you will never again 
want to wear overalls dyed wiih foreign 
blue dye. Just send along your dollar and 
get the premiums I offer for.a short time, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
The World’s Largest Overail 
Manufacturer. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Now is the Shooter’s Time 

The call of the woods, the fields 
and the marshes is not to be denied. 

Get ready! See that your scatter- 
gun is oiled and easy. Get shells 
loaded with 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 


Dupont :: Ballistite :: Schultze 
Du Pont Biack Sperting Powder 
Each has its 


d points—each has its 
friends and all are 


und to get desired results 


Write for booklet, 492-S 
_ £.1.Du Pent De N s & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 














Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 
your roadsides and 
kill the chinchbugs. The 


Clean 
Up! Gizaw. 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible. Ii your 
dealer has not the genutne Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sow, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker cf the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 


997 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 








¥ on Mills’ and 30-day free trial plan. 
ORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


N ., (Estab. 1851) 
806 Kentucky Avenue {rdianapolis. In’ 



















































































Saturday, November 6, 1915] 
>- @ few trees. Concentrated lime- 

~ gulphur is most generally used, and i 
may either be bought or made at! 
thome. The commercial lime-sulphur 
concentrate should be diluted, 1 gal- 
~ Jon to 8 or 9 gallons of water. Home- 
made iime-sulphur concentrate is 
made of 15 pounds of quick lime, 15 










| pounds of ordinary sulphur, and 50 
_-galions of water. Make a paste of 
the sulphur, start the lime to slaking, 
and pour the sulphur onto it, allow- 
ing both to slake together. Add about 
10 galions of water and boil this mix- 
> ture in a covered pot for 1 to 1% 
* hours, giving frequent and thorough 
> stirring. Add enough water to make 
50 gallons of mixture and spray upon 
the trees immediately. 
E. F. WHITE. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





5,713,347 Bales of Cotton Ginned Up 
to October 18 


HE third cotton ginning report of 

the season, compiled from re- 
ports of Census Bureau correspon- 
_ dents and agents throughout the 
- €otton Belt and issued October 25, 
announced that 5,713,347 bales of cot- 
ton, counting round as half bales, of 
the growth of 1915, was ginned prior 
to October 18. This compared with 
7,619,747 bales, or 47.9 per cent of the 
entire crop ginned prior to October 
18 last year, 6,673,518 bales, or 49.9 
per cent in 1913 and 6,874,206 bales, or 
51.0 per cent in 1912, 

Included in the ginnings were 54,- 
422 round bales, compared with 15,259 
fast year, 49,030 in 1913, and 41,745 in 
1912. 

Sea Island cotton included num- 
bered 40,257 bales, compared with 
30,078 bales to October 18 last year, 
31,139 in 1913 and 15,960 bales in 1912. 
Ginnings prior to Qetober, by 
-§ ssstates, with comparisons for the last 
@ three years and the percentage of 

the entire crop ginned in those states 
| prior to that date in the same years 









































@ follow: 
State Year | Bales | Pet. 
Alabama—1915 ............ | 556,272 mnie 
oe Ee a ae | 810,295 46.3 
ROU ss Dass wares | 839,899 56.6 
, PEA iD hed She atine's | 591,954 44.6 
Arkansas—1915 ........... | 281,190 e080 
ee ree | 379,261 | 39.8 
Biot eae ere as | 322,181 31.0 
PEE ork ia wale aioe | 300,351 39.0 
Plorida— 1915 ........... | 32,162 os te 
BORG 665s o Siaek cut | 43,313 47.8 
BOO Vack cg e's | 35,956 53.9 
i Se | 23,575 40.1 
@eorgia— 1916 ....2...... + 1,178,398 isp 
MEE aa oo eg 3 se {| 1,367,916 50.2 
SOs ek Hae | 1,296,911 55.3 
p> tae Se ae | 793,143 43.8 
Louisiana--1915 ...........| 223,894 ayn 
BOIS patna ane wae | 225,274 49.8 
BELG kb 4a s -eee 164,034 37.5 
rs SNe Pe 203,127 54.2 
Mississippi— | 
ch | eae arene | 421,688 004s 
ro 2 reper eee | 474,788 | 39.0 
Si 5 SEER Py Ui en ee 435,690 | 34.8 
Ci re eee ee | 347,130 | 34.5 
North Carolina— | 3 | 
PU ais see cit ae 264,665 | ...% 
RE is) seventies pene 01,108 | 31.0 
et ene eee 52,193] 30.1 
OO ee ee ee 356,226 |} 39.3 
Oklahoma-i1915 ..... sco | 65,985 | .... 
a Re cee | 451,449 | 36.6 
Sane ee | 391,258 | 46.4 
3 SORBS ats s | $98,345] 39.6 
ig South Carolina— | 
Bee... SO iN wide evs SERGIO ss Geu 
DERE. vu Sra tant dete oes 693,444 | 44,4 
fg SL nes | 619,720 | 43.7 
BREN SS Smee es 540,319 | 44.1 
Tennessee—1915 ........... | VO 266 as 
: RBAM: bap we tac | 102,177 | 27.5 
E ARE i eta 131,933] 36.0 
A St ee eee ere 66,719 | 24.9 
2 Texas—— 915 “Site Sees 
A ) ,772{ 61.9 
a ‘ 279 | 65.0 
4 RVR S55c bie ovat % 3,229,621} 69.5 
; 4 Other States— | | 
a SUARE oS vcr ce | 20,657} ..% 
2 SE on Wiss eae | 36,950 22.3 
ig Wee Kies Shaw ees | 32,46 27.0 
- > pe. TAR eae eer aes | 23,696 | 26.3 
aq <: 


Grading Pays 


a HE first lesson to learn in all mar- 
 - keting, whether the product be 
, eggs, butter, a hog, a load of hay ora 
bale of cotton, is to grade the goods 
and put up good material in good 
Shape. A first-grade article in an at- 
tractive package will bring the top of 
the market; that fact is being learned 

y degrees, It is some trouble to grade 
1 products and some workgis re- 





‘attractive. 


But it pays.—Statesville 
Zandmark., 









$450 pays. for your ewn renewal one 
S88 The Progressive Farner o aay i 
Rew subscriber. _, go tn! on me 


mired to make the package neat and | 


~~ / Ns 


The ONLY car at 


less than OOO. wit 


—a 3%-inch bore x S-inch stroke, FORTY Horse Power motor; 
—plenty of ROOM for SEVEN passengers;—34x4 Goodrich Tires, 
—finish put on with 25 body-finishing operations;—FULL-fleating 
Rear Axle with TWO Timken Bearings in each hub;—112-inch wheel- 
base;—complete equipment of Timken Bearings;—upholstery of the 
finest, genuine, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather;—and a RELIABLE 
battery ignition and lighting system tested on more than 150,000 cars. 


These are details of design that you can find perhaps on many cars—but ONLY on this 
Studebaker 4-cylinder car at $885 can you find them ALL. In power, size and quality 
it stands supreme. For Studebaxer has set a new standard in 4-cylinder cars. And 
« this is fhe ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with a 3%-inch borex5-inch stroke, 
FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered in America or Europe for less 
than $1,000. 
That name of Studebaker alone is enough to satisfy you of the GREAT value of this 
FOUR. For you know, as your fathers before you knew, the sterling quality that name 
stands for. But we urge you to see the car itself—for any man who knows cars will at once 
recognize the GREAT superiority of this Studebaker in POWER, size and quality. See the 
car at your dealer’s—have a demonstration on the hills—and write today for 1916 catalog. 


STUDEBAKER | 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 





Address all correspondence to Detroit Dept. F 41 
More than 195,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 





Four Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger $885 
—— S-passenger -« 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car = - $875 


Open Express Caz «- - 9850 
Station Wagon - « - 875 
Six Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 

Roadster, 3-passenger <- 1000 

Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 

Coupe, <-passenger = = 2550 
e, 7-passenger « 2250 
F. O. 8. Detroit 








\Write To-Day 


se oN 
‘Bohon “Blue Grass” B 


° 


should have this book. It tells how the famous 
is made, how it is tested and the 


wt) forthis, DUSSY Bargain Book FREE 


goes on it. 















This book 
is free to ¥: 
Southern 
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“Cows and Cash’ 


That’s what the author of this 


come and greater profits. 
He doesn’t theorize: he talks facts. 
He says that what the South needs is more dairy cows. 


‘come only once a year—or sometimes not at all. 


and how to market their product. 


cows. 


book says is the crying need. of the South 


M:* SAMUEL E: BARNES of ‘Knoxville; Tenn.,.. the ‘author. of the. 


book, through long study of: the problems of the Southern, farmer 
and planter, has been able to point the way to a’ ony cash in- 


He points-out the advantages of a cream ‘crop.that brings in cash 
every week or month, along with a cotton or tobacco cen that: brings in- 


He tells what kind of cows to get, how to feed anid: caré for them, 


Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a post 
card, mentioning this paper, and the book will be mailed, postage paid. 


_The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


: Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your book on Southern Dairying. I keep. 
I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don’ t do). The 











make of my Separator is used years.’ 
Name. 
Town. State RFD. 















Milker. 


the cradle for the reaper. 


\\ EMPIR 












pow cua om 
cow to let down mille easily, 





you can it and make it pay. 


EMPIRE C 










REAM 
Capital $1,000,000 
‘ Empire Gasoline Engines, Empire Star Feed 


The Big Minsieay Power’ 
Behind Your Herd 


J[NCREASED PROFITS through an increased 
herd is one of the first results of installing.-the Empire 
Once you get.rid of the hard jobof milking—and 
see how easily you can milk more cows in less time and at 
less expense—you will increase your dairy business just as 
the grain farmer increased his acreage when he threw away 


Mechanical Milker: 
for Large or Small Dairies 


wate natural air p no d 

o soft lining in teat cups coaxes the 

Cows stand quietly and yield more milk. 

The Empire Milker {s now used in thousands of successful dairies all 

over the ——- Let us refcr you to owners and tell you how easily 
install i Address 


SEPARATOR co. 


Manufacturers Empire Mechanical Milkers, br cg Cc 
Mills, Write fer Catalog 3G 
Factory ard Nain Office, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
Branches: Chicago, I!!.; Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; 
‘Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada 


Operate by any ,, 


‘ream Separatorse 















in actual feed value. The Applet 


Guaranteed to ey more “a 
better work with less power 
than any husker of equal size. 





Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 
cuts or shreds the 
stalks; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 

First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 
ton Standards from 43 years experience in 


farm machine g. Husks cleanest, 
shells least; equipped with most efficient corn 
saver. Sizes for 4 h. p.and up gasoline engine. 


Easiest and safest to operate. Gives years of 
service; yet one season's income from it pays its 
cost. Send now for free Appleton Husker Book. 
Appleton Mfig.Co., 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 












CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 
48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chi Ii. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 































Every fh Ham Saved 


n¢r J.8. Briggs, R. 
ng ¥: — we - —_ dang 


rom Spo using Turley’s Meat? alter last fats 
I saved every joint. Others who didn’t, 
lost _all dur 


warm spell.” ou 
ese wonderful little 


: ee eaves mete suring your pork 
' very reasonable ta 1 ences Wall aoe a it tim fall veite 
ice. Will last a life time. 
Have “The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud:| for prices, descriptive booklet and testimonials. 
by some member of the family each week. T. J. TURLEY, D Dept. 11 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





Livestock Suggestions for November 


Nw is a good time to provide dry 
quarters* for .the young. calves, 
colts and pigs this winter. An open 
shed; or one closed on one or two 
sides, with a good large yard, on well 
drained land, will serve best for the 
calves and colts. Dry sleeping quar- 
ters, with the bedding changed often, 
and a feeding platform will improve 
matters for the pigs. 


If.there #3 a hole in the barn lot 
now is the time to fill-it up, and if a 
ditch run around the lot will keep out 
all water except that which falls on 
it, that ditch should be dug. Now is 
also a good time to look carefully 
into the matter and see if some rear- 
rangement of the lots. cannot * be 


‘made, so ‘the stock will not make a 


mud-hole on all sides of the barn. 
Ill. 

In feeding the young animals this 
winter it will be well to» remember 
that they need bone and muscle-mak- 
ig .material. This material is not 


‘found in corn,-corn fodder, grass hay, 


sorghum, etc¢., in sufficient quantities 
to supply the needs of young growing 
animals, nor to supply the needs of 
dairy cows or hard-working horses 
and: mules., The young stock should 
have-one-half their roughage from le- 
gume hays, and at least one-third to 
one-fifth. ofthe: grain ration should 
be. cottonseed meal, or one-half of 
it should be oats. A little ashes, or 
gtourid: phosphate rock, or acid phos- 
phate; if more convenient, should also 
be added ‘for the benefit of bone de- 
velopment. 


IV. 
If the weather has been too dry or 


too hot, or other work has been’ too 


pressing, or for any other reasons a 
féw acres could not- be set in Ber- 


muda for a-real pasture during the 


summer, none of these reasons should 
prevent the work. being done this 
winter... Run a shallow furrow every 


18 to.24 inthes,-drop_the Bermuda 


sods, in the* furrows, and then.turn 
another shallow. furrow .on these sods 
to cover them. .Next spring run a 
section. harrow over the furrows to 
smooth off the surface, and the warm 
weather and the Bermuda will do the 
rest—if- you. will: simply keep down 
the weeds and other.vegetation until 
the Bermuda gets a good start. 


V. 


A variety of feed does not neces- 
sarily mean a change of feed. If the 
ration is properly made; that is, if it 
has proper variety and is balanced, 
the less frequently changes are made 
the better. -Regular feeding means 
the same quantity of the same feeds 
at the same times each day. To feed 
at 6 o’clock this morning and,/7 o’clock 
tomorrow. morning is not regular 
feeding. When an animal gets off -its 
feed, it is evidence of feeding too 
much and the remedy is to feed less 
than is wanted, however small that 
quantity may be. The animal that is 
always fed just a little less than it 
wants never gets off its feed, unless 
actually sick. 


VI. 


Livestock are more likely to be 
salted when on pasture than when 
kept up during the winter, even 
though it is more convenient to pro- 
vide the salt during the winter. The 
habit of salting the cattle once a 
week, or once every two weeks, when 
on pasture, is well established and 
quite generally, followed. In winter, 
and for that matter at all times, the 
best way to provide salt is to place 
ordinary granulated or barrel salt un- 
der shelter, where the livestock may 
run to it and eat as they want it. 
Some mix ashes and charcoal with it, 
while others mix ground phosphate 
rock. If salt is mixed with the feed 
it should be remembered. that one- 
half to three-fourths of an ounce dat- 
ly is sufficient for an animal weighing 
700 to 1,000 pounds. 





VIL. 


Water is required in smaller quan- 
tities by. livestock in. winter. than in 
summer, -but it -is equally. important 
that the amount required be supplied 
regularly and that it be easy for them 
to get. It is also just as important’ 
that it be pure and wholesome. Live- 
stock are likely to drink too little wa- 
ter in cold weather, and this is espec- 
ially true if they must go any consid- 
erable distance for it or have to wade 
through mud and slush:to reach ity 
Any stockman who expects to get the 
best results from the feed consumed 
should. make it easy for his stock to 
get all the water they want, when 
they want. it and.without going out of 
their way to reach it. This is of much 
more importance than usually sup- 
posed. 

VIII. 


The securing of bedding for live- 
stock is frequently a serious problem 
in the South. The amount of grain 
produced is comparatively small and’ 
straw, so generally used in the North 
for bedding or litter, is usually scarce 
in the South.’ When..leavés or saw- 
dust are used the hauling can gener- 
ally be done in winter, when work is 
less pressing than now; but at this’ 
season of the year there is frequently 
-an opportunity to cut coarse material 
like broom-sedge, corn stalks, etc., 
and store for winter. bedding for the 
livestock. «In fact, it will often pay 
to haul the sawdust, leaves and. other 
such material now, rather than wait 
until winter when the roads are bad. 
It is one of the things we have re- 
garded as of little importance, but it 
is well worth more attention than it: 
has received.” 


IX. 


‘locked after the horse-is stolen. Like- 
-wise ‘we are most: likely to become 
,concerned about lice and worms after 
they have caused the livestock to get = 
‘poor or out of condition. Lice receive : 


ithe stock .weak.and-poor.. It will pay. 
ito use prevention rathér than cure ih” 
‘this case, as in most others. 
‘nothirig better: for killing lice than 
the. coal tar dips or disinfectants on 
the ‘market and to be had everywhere. 
As a matter of safety or. protection it 
will pay to give the animals a good 
wetting all over, with.a solution of 
one of these disinfectants or dips, ev- 
ery month or six weeks during the , 
winter. If a warm day is selected and 

the animals are kept close together 

until dry, no harm will be done, even. 
if no lice are present. When this is 

done it will also be well to overlook 

the stables. 
bedding and thoroughly wet the walls 
and floors with the same solution. 


X. 


The high price of cottonseed meal 
is apt to cause many to-consider it 
too high for feeding, but before this 
decision is reached its true feeding 
value should be fully understood. It 
is generally assumed, in comparing 
feeds, that one pound of cottonseed 
meal is equal in feeding value to one 
and three-fourths pounds of corn and 
that orfe pound of corn is equal to one 
and one-fourth pounds of oats. Of 
course, such comparisons are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, but they are the 
best means we have of determining 
whether it is wise to exclude cotton- 
seed meal from the livestock rations 
this winter. For young animals, oats 
and cottonseed meal should be given 
a higher rating than stated above, if 
only one of the feeds is to be used; 
but as a matter of fact, at least two 
of them should go into most grain ra- 
tions. On the basis stated, when cot- 
tonseed meal sells for $35 a ton corn 
should sell for 56 cents a bushel and 
oats for about 26 cents a bushel. If 
the feeder keeps these facts in mind 


he is not very likely to leave cotton= 77 


seed meal out of the rations for 
horsés and cattle this winter. 


The stable door is more likely to be 


most ‘attention. .in..the..spring when = 
they have become most’ nutherous andy 


There is’ 


Clean out all litter or - 
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Development of 











Herd of Profitable Dairy Cows 


RESULTS: 


IN THE RING—HELD its OWN against THE WORLD 


(75 ists and Championships in 1914) 


AT THE PAIL—ALWAYS returned HANDSOME PROFIT 
(24 A. R. Records Average 9,845 Pounds Milk, 486 Pounds Fat.) 


Herd Tested Annually for Tuberculosis by United States Government 


Special Offerings 


30. MATURE COWS—17 GROWTHY HEIFERS—9 BULL CALVES 
Foundation Herd Our Specialty _ 


(Terms to Suit Purchaser) 


C. H. YATES, Manager, 


Oak Ridge, Va. 














f at auction $25,000. W: 


GUERNSEYS 





Aran. 


THE GU ERNSEY ‘ popular among 


the doiry-men who appreciote that Eco- 
nomical production, richness and fine 
flavor of products lead to larger profits. 
Try Guernseys and be satisfied. 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Box W  Peterboro, N\. 








Tick Fever Immune. 
Several Bulls of Various Ages. 
J. VW. DAVIS, 

Mossy Hill, Perry. Ga. 








HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS | 
HOLSTEINS 


We are premier breeders of Holstein cattle and 
our aim is to furnish the farmer with good, heal- 
thy, well-grown and well-bred animals at mod- 
erate prices. Over 600 head to selectfrom. Herd 
tuberculin tested at regular intervals. 


HAWTHORNE FARMS CO., Barrington, Il. 





Guernsey Cattle | 





be bred to pure bred bucks. 












= There’s rarely-a day that comes 


Others, too, are so anxious for them they will buy common native ewes to 
If you have sheep for sale, a small adver- 
tisement in our paper will bring you fine sales at a small cost. 


: TRY IT AND SEE. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | 


SHEEP. 
WANTED. 


}. but what some of our readers ask : 


‘“‘Where Can I Get 
Pure-bred Sheep?’’ 














farms. -Bulls at head of herd 


L. I. GUION, 


i. 
FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 
“The Kind That Pay.’’ 

We have for sale 50 pure bred-Hereford bulls of breeding age. 

good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. 

We also offer a limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to 

Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 pounds and up. Visitors welcome at, the 
Arener Fairfax, Fairfax 15th. 

CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, 

LUGOFF, S. C. 


Big bone, 








AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


| Volume No.1 Milking Sh 


year of. age. Address, 


orn Year Book read 
valuable articles, milk records, illustrations. Owners of 
JANU. 10, 1916, penalty fee will be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


for distribution free. Contains new 
orthorns are reminded again that after 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IlMinois. 





JERSEYS 








AUCTION SALE _ 
Registered Herefords. 


70 HEAD: . 
37 Bulls, 
(7 Polled), 


33 Cows and 
Heifers. 


Saturday, 
Nov. 20,’15. 


AT BOSWELL’S STOCK FARM, | 
Siloam, Ga. ! 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, E. T. BOSWELL, 
Auctioneer. Siloam, Ga. 











Holsteins an) Guernseys 


200 head to select from the purest of grades. 
Matured Cows and heifers. Heavy producrs, . 
all bred to registered bulls. We have a number 
of pure-bred bulls, all ages. Also splendid 
mace calves. In this lot are two sons of Rag 

pple Korndyke 8th, the record priced bull 
e are breeding our grade 
heifers to these two bulls, Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 








A 

Some young bulls of great quality 
at reasonable prices. Dams are 
arge producing cows represent- 
Gs the mer by of the breed. 

you need a bull now or expect 
toneed one or are at all interested in Holsteins, 
meter pedigrees of our herd sires. They are 


ng 
6. L.SPMLANE & SON, B.D.?, Flint, Mich. 














— = 
Elmcrest Stock Farm HOLSTEINS. 





if taken at once. 
W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 


SHORTHORNS AND POLLED DURHAMS 
We have 50 Shorthorn and Polled Durham bulls and heifers, all reds and registered. ' 
bred. 40 grade heifers at $45 each. 15 3-year-old mare mules. 10 Poland-China giits. Big bargains 
75 miles south of Louisville, on L, H. & St. L. R. R. 


Highly 


Glen Dean, Ky. 











“enn SHORTHORNS 
‘SHORTHORNS| 


Our herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 
ica, in which is represented the best Scotch 








HEREFORDS AND JERSEYS 
BEEF CATTLE HEREFORD BULLS for 


Sale. Highest pedigrees. 
Both Virginia Connecticut Agricultural Colleges have 
purchased from me. G. F. Blandy, 


ies Farm, 
White Post, Clarke County, Virginia. 





| | families. Bred in Tennessee, they are accli- 
| | mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
|| at reasonable cost. Write for prices on 
young bulls. 

Annual Sale February 23, 1916. 








Qousdewers FARM, Hickory Valley, Pamn, 7 





| (See Other Livestock Ads on page 23) 








a 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER BROS., 

For dairymen, to im- 


“JERSEY BULLS prove their stock and 


breed producers we offer bulls of different ages 
at reasonable prices. Also 2 grade heifers. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Farm, Prederiscksburg, Virginia.” 


ae oy ji) “3 28% fa 








OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey : 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


DISPERSAL SALE 


Will sell Nov. 18, 1915, at my home, Gaines, S. C., 
10 Miles south of Greenwood, fifty-four head re- 
gistered Golden Lad Jerseys. Iso one No. 17 
De-Laval Cream Separator. AUCTIONEER, 
Cal D. L. Perry, Calumbus, Ohio. 
Catalogues will be mailed upon application 





















































































, * iar “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
ms Me he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 








119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, on ape “ee . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . « « »  Wiée-President and Editor 
ea Oey. en ee ee Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, Beware te Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, $ pe ° . Secretary-Treasurer 


Oe MARTIN, = 2 6 eH Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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HE movement for moonlight schools is sweep- 


ing the state; see that your school and local 
Union do their part. 





\AVING is the “seed of success” but not success 
itself. True success implies both wise saving 
and wise use of what is saved. 





AKE your plans now to attend the State Union 

meeting in Durham, November 16 to 18. Sec- 
retary Faires announces reduced rates to every- 
body on the round-trip plan. Ask your railroad 
agent for information. 





ON’T overlook the excellent point made by Mr. 

Dabbs on page 4, “How All Cotton Prevents, 
and Diversification Promotes, Wise Utilization of 
Labor.” And don’t overlook the further impor- 
tant point that this principle applies just as com- 
pletely if you are merely utilizing your own labor 
as it does if you are utilizing the labor of others. 





HE South Carolina State Fair last week was a 
-& great success. It emphasized in striking fash- 
ion the rapid progress the Palmetto State is making 
in diversified agriculture under the leadership of 
a notable group of men and women. The quicken- 
ing interest the farmers of the whole state feel in 
livestock is reflected by the fact that the exhibit 
of hogs was pronounced the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the fair. 





N ENCLOSED shed or shelter of some sort at 

night for every horse, cow and calf on the farm 
is a necessity if these animals are to be handled 
with the greatest profit. Not only will the shelter 
pay us in more milk and butter from our cows and 
in the better condition of our work animals, but 
we believe it to be a demonstrated fact that the 
saving of manure in one year will more than pay 
for the shelter furnished. 





{os necessity for the utmost caution in hand- 
ling dynamite is again emphasized im the re- 
cent tragic death of Mr. W. L. Kivett, of Guilford 
County, formerly a valued contributor to The Pro- 


gressive Farmer, and his ten-year-old son. They’ 


were literally torn to pieces. Dynamite has its 
uses on the farm, but unless a man is always going 
to handle it as cautiously as he does the very first 
time he uses it, there is danger. 





HE Committee of the National Farmers’ Union 
suggests the following timely topics for discus- 
sion in Local Unions: 

November—(1) Do Local Markets Give the 
Farmer a Square Deal in Grading and Price-fix- 
ing? If Not, What is the Remedy? (2) Rural 
Credits Legislation and Petitions to Congressmen 
and Senators. December—(1) Discussion: What 
Lessons in Farming, Marketing, and Farm Man- 
agement Has Each Member Learned This Year? 
(2) Plans for Keeping Records and Accounts Next 
Year. 





PEAKING of the agricultural activities of John 

C. Calhoun, last week, we should have noted 
that Mr. Calhoun was also interested in all lines 
of improved farm machinery, and Major Benjamin 
Sloan, aged 80, recalled to us at Pendleton a mem- 
ory of seeing Calhoun, rule in hand, standing in 
the furrows with face aglow eagerly watching a 
plowing match to test the relative merits of two 
types of plows! In the history of the Pendleton 
Farmers’ Society, Major Sloan says further of 
Calhoun: 


“T think he is responsible for the introduc- 
tion of hillside ditching for protecting the hills 
from gullying; terracing, however, has since 
proved a better method. His practice induced 
farmers to plow deeper in preparing land for 
crops; he brought to their attention methods 
of selecting seed, and I think he introduced 
Bermuda grass into that section of the coun- 
try, a grass which is really a blessing to us of 


the South, but one which provokes the ire of 
a plowman.” 


It has been the custom of the Pendleton Farmers’ 
Society all these years to have an annual fair, and 
Cathoun always took a keen interest in these. 


The Progressive Farmer “ Bigger and Bet- 
ter” in 1916—and Why 


EXT February The Progressive Farmer will 

be thirty years old, and we are going to cele- 

brate by putting the paper on the pay-in- 
advance basis. We have been advising farmers to 
get on the cash basis, and we are going to take our 
own medicine. 

The fact is, we intended going on the cash basis 
last February but war conditions prevented. 

Another fact is, Mr. Subscriber, that the. cash 
system is the only fair system—and in fact the 
only honest system from the standpoint of the 
paying subscriber. It is with the credit subscrip- 
tion business as it is with every other credit busi- 
ness: the folks who pay at all have to pay not only 
for themselves but for those who don’t pay. And 
this isn’t fair. We can give the folks who pay a 
better paper, we can give them much more for 
their money, if we stop sending the paper to those 
who don’t pay. And if a man doesn’t happen to 
have a dollar convenient when his time runs out, 
he can send us a quarter to keep the paper going 
another three months. 

Anyhow, The Progressive Farmer is going to get 
on the basis where it will extend its visit to a 
home only upon a genuine invitation. As one of 
our spicy contemporaries puts it: 


“When a man rides out his ticket he gets off 
the cars. When we wear out our welcome, as 
we assume that we have done when a sub- 
scriber fails to renew, we grab our hat and 
leave. We’re not come-to-stay visitors that 
you get tired of, and wish to the Lord would 
go. No, siree! We respect you, and ourselves, 
too. If you don’t renew, we take that as a po- 
lite hint to vamoose the ranch.” : 





Meanwhile, we are making some remarkable 
combination offers for renewals and new subscrib- 
ers—such offers as would never be made but for 
the necessity of speedily putting our entire list on 
the pay-in-advance plan. 

Look for your letter and hurry up your renewal, 
for we can guarantee that The Progressive Farmer 
will indeed be “better than ever” in 1916. The pay- 
in-advance plan will in itself assure us a larger net. 
income to invest in all the best things that money 
and labor can buy for our big Progressive Farmer 
Family. if 


Saving is “The Seed of Success” But Not 
Success Itself 


E ARE always glad to get letters of friend- 

ly counsel and criticism from Progressive 

Farmer readers, and we are very glad to 
print the thoughtful and thought-provoking note 
from Mr. Harry Marks on page 19. We hope each 
reader will turn to his letter and read it and then 
read what we have to say. 

For our part, we think the point made by Mr. 
Marks is well taken, and yet we do not think that 
what he says is necessarily in conflict with what 
Mr. Hill says. We don’t believe that Mr. Hill 
meant to say that having saved up money for one’s 
own selfish use was a test of success; if so, no one 
could disagree with him more completely than we. 
But what we think he meant to say is this: 

The test of success is whether you are able to 
deny yourself a temporary gratification, whether 
you are able to refrain from enjoying the pleasure 
of a moment, and whether you are able to reject 
the alluring proposition somebody puts before you, 
in order to lay aside something for nobler and 
worthier uses, either for yourself or others; and of 
course if the money is spent for others, the sacri- 
fice is all the nobler. 

Take the case of the neighbor who has educated 
a family of children and developed them into use- 
ful citizens. We feel very certain that he was a 
man “able to save money,” and this with him was 
“the seed of success”: it enabled him to put some- 
thing aside for the development of his children 








‘ nothing but an ignoble failure in life no matter ~ 









THE PROGRESSIVE F-: 


and his real success came in the reafization of this 
ambition. It should be noticed that Mr. Hill doesn't’ 
say that saving money is success, bit that it is” 
“the seed of success.” If this worthy neighbor had : 
not had some measure of thrift, if he had been a © 
wasteful, shiftless man, there is little likelihood = 
that he would have ever been able to educate his a 
children as he has done. The other neighbor prob- 7 
ably has “the seed of success”, he has the thrift 4 
which is the beginning or basis of success, but be- 3 
cause he has misunderstood the use of money and © 
has not realized that it is a means and not an end, q 
he has not really succeeded. Ee 
We certainly don’t wish to see our Southern q +s 
farmers become misers. Our feeling is that Mr, @ a 
Hill’s statement is absolutely true and that Mr, ~ 
Marks’ statement is equally true. He is a weak 4 
man, a man lacking in character and force, who ~ 
cannot school himself in thrift and economy—a__ 
man who must spend every cent as soon as he a 
makes it and who has not enough strength of ™ s 
character to sacrifice the pleasure of today for the . x 
greater gain tomorrow; the man who cannot re- 7 
sist the importunity of slick-tongued agents, or 7 4 
deny himself the temporary pleasure of buying 7 
something not really necessary when it must be — 
paid for by outrageous “time prices”, the man who - § 
lacks self-control and cannot refrain from waste- 
ful expenditures for whiskey, cigars, or other un- 9 
productive purposes. Such a man has not in him | 
“the seed of success.” 
But success itself comes in the wise use and ex=- | 
penditure of what has been saved by economy and 3 
thrift, self-control and self-denial. The man who E 
saves only for selfish purpose has not succeeded; 
and certainly the man who denies himself and his 
children the advantages of books and papers and 4 
schools and music and flowers and beauty and so- — 
cial life and comradeship—such a,man has made | 






















how much money he has accumulated. 4 


Plant Them This Month 


Ni iiirats an is the month for planting trees, © 
shrubs and many flowers, and we hope you * 
are preparing to do your full share of this 
work of making your farm a better place for you =e 
and your family to live. Last week’s issue of The © 
Progressive Farmer was filled with information | 
about trees and grapes and flowers, and we sug- 
gest that it be carefully saved and referred to as _ 
may be necessary. 4 

In the orchard, peach trees should be planted 4 
with a view to maintaining a succession of fruit 4 3 
from May until October ; apples particularly adapt. 
ed to your section, as suggested by your state ex- | 
periment station; Scuppernong, Concord and Nie ~ 
agara grapes practically everywhere in the South, 7 
with other varieties particalarly adapted to locat Ee 
conditions; pears, plums, figs, and Japanese per- 4 
simmons. Then by no means forget a few grafted © 
pecan trees, and a considerable number of them ~ 
if possible. 4 

Don’t forget the flowers and ornamental shrubs 
for the home grounds, Trees, green grass and | 
flowers can make the South the most beautiful 7 
country in the world, but about our farm homes we 
all too seldom see them in the profusion that is 
easily possible. November is the month for plant- | 
ing sweet peas, bulbs, and the various flowering 
shrubs that no farm home should be without, 


A Thought for the Week 
"Tice. are three dangers in the path to suc 






























cess. The first is the drinking of liquor, the 

second is speculation, and the third is “en- 
dorsing.” When I was telegraph operator in Pitts- 
burg I knew all the men who speculated. They 
were not our citizens of best repute; they were re- 
garded with suspicion. I have lived to see all of 
them ruined, bankrupt in money and bankrupt mM 
character. There is scarcely an instance of a mafl 
who has made a fortune in speculating and kept it. 
The third danger is the perilous habit of endorsing 
notes. When a man in debt endorses for another, 
it is not his own credit or his own capital that he 
risks; it is the money of his own creditors. There-—| 
fore; I say that if you are ever called upon to em 
dorse, never do it unless you have cash means 
required for your own debts, and never endérsé 
beyond your means.—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Why Not Have a Corn Shucking ? 


I’ YOU haven’t improved machinery for taking 


care of your corn crop, why not plan now for 
a neighborhood corn shucking? The very men- 


tion of the name recalls to us a thousand happy 
memories of occasions that might be repeated 
when— 


“From many @ brown old farmhouse ath hamtet with- 
out name, 

Their milking and their home tasks done, the merry 
huskers came, 

Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest from pitchforks in 
the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene 


ow; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears 
before, 

And lmughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks 
glimmered o'er.’ 


Sure enough, if your corn is to be shucked 
by hand at all, why not call in the neighbors, 
kill the fatted calf, and make merry as was the 
custom in the good old days? Anything that helps 
bring neighbors together for genuine rural pleas- 


ure deserves encouragement. 
& 


High Prices for Cotton Seed 
N= only has your early prediction of 12-cent 


cotton come true,’ a farmer remarked the 

other day, “but your prediction that cotton- 
seed prices would break all past records has had a 
speedy vindication.” 

Several factors enter into the increased price of 
cotton seed. For one thing the export of oil to 
Europe has increased enormously, exports for 
the first nine months of-this year being 282,000,000 
pounds against 133,000,000 for the first nine 
months of last year. The oil export therefore 
was more than doubled. In the second place, 
cotton seed is a superb feed and all feedstuffs are 
generally high; and the third influence is found in 
the fact that cottonseed meal, as everybody knows, 
is an excellent fertilizer, analyzing 6 to 7 per cent 
nitrogen, 2 to’3 phosphoric acid, and 1% to 2 pot- 
ash, and fertilizer prices, especially potash prices, 
are now almost “out of sight.” How greatly prices 
of each ingredient have’ advanced is indicated by 
the following statement sent us by a leading au- 
thority: 

“A large shipment of acid phosphate was sold 
in Baltimore last fall at $9 per ton. The same 


goods, we heard, last week sold for $14.50. Ni- 
trate of soda, which a year ago dropped as low 
s as $37 per ton, was recently quoted at $58. 
a4 Muriate of potash sold before the war at $45 
é: to $48 per ton—now sells around $250. (These 
are factory prices.)” 


5 
. 4 Attacking the “Cotton Buyers’ Trust” 
> 4 | Derren everywhere will welcome the news 





that the Federal Trade Commission, a new de- 
partment of the United States Government, is 
to make an official investigation “to determine 
whether there is a combination on the part of cot- 
ton buyers of South Carolina, North Carolina, and 








a Georgia to hold down the price of cotton.” As the 
a official statement goes on to say: 

. “This investigation has been undertaken at 
a the instance of Commissioner W. J. Harris, to 
a whose attention complaints have come that 


such a combination does exist, resulting in his 
submission of the matter to the Commission. 
This information is to the effect that for years 
past in the three states in question, and more 
particularly in the two Carolinas, there have 
been varying prices for cotton, often this dif- 
ference amounting to one-half a cent a pound 
in two points not twenty miles distant from 
each other.” 


The press dispatches “further report the charge 
that “many cities and towns ‘have practically no 
live market, due to the fact that divisions of ter- 
ritory for buying purposes are made, one territory 
belonging to one buyer, another territory to an- 
other.” We predict that the Commission will also 
find, if it takes the trouble to inquire fully, that in 
many towns in which several buyers operate, there 
is absolutely no real competition among them, and 
only one buyer really bids on any one load of cot- 
ton, the buyers taking turns or else arranging it so 
that the buyer who first sees a load of cotton has 
the right to buy that cotton without interference 
from other buyers. 

Our readers in the territory mentioned, and all 
farmers’ organizations in it, should get ready to 
help make this inquiry complete and searching. 


& 
Trend of Prices by Months 
je United States Department of Ag 















































































has just issued a series of notable 
showing the fluctuation of prices 






















products by months 1908-1914. This diagram of av- 
erages shows that corn has reached its lowest level 
in December and its highest in September; wheat 
its lowest in November and December and highest 
in May and June; hay its lowest in November and 
its highest about June 1; while cotton has averaged 
lowest about November 1 and highest in the 
month of July. We append the cotton diagram 
herewith, the figures on the left indicating prices 
in cents: 
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After November Ist; as will be seen, the trend of 
prices is usually upward, and it is the tremendous 
overloading of the market with crop-lien cotton in 
October and Novefnber that forces prices as low as 
they then go, this being the season when most 
crop liens become payable. In connection with the 
table just® given study the following diagram from 
“Studies in Farm Tenancy in Texas,” issued by the 
University of Texas, showing the proportion of 
chattel mortgages that fall due each month ina 
typical Southern cotton county: 
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Marketing Mississippi Cane Syrup 
IS gratifying to see fhe interest our depart- 
ments of agriculture,- agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, and demonstration agents 
alt over the South are beginning to take in the sub- 
ject of marketing. And everywhere the truth is 
emphasized that ‘ ‘profitable marketing means co- 
Operative marketing.” 

We have before us now a press bistlesini just is- 
sued by the Extension Department of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College, in which Prof. T. M. 
Patterson calls attention to the excellent market 
which might be built up in Northern cities and, in 
fact, all over the country, for Mississippi cane syr- 
up, if farmers would form codperative marketing 
associations, standardize the product and sell only 
high-quality syrup under one or a few brand names 
—the fewer the better. The following require- 
ments for success are mentioned by Prof. Patter- 
son: 


“1, The product must be put out in uniform 
and standard grades. So far the syrup has 
been made largely for home use. That which 
was not used on the farm where it was pro- 
duced, was usually peddled ont to nearby 
towns and cities. In producing a syrup for the 
general market it will be mecessary to have 
the grades standardized in order that distant 
buyers can make purchases with assurance of 
what the product will be. 

“2. For best results a brand that will be eas- 
ily remembered is necessary. This can be se- 
cured by the adoption of a state brand to be 
used by every grower in addition to his own 
name. 

“3. Consumers. will require that the size of 
containers be adapted to their needs» Quarts, 
half gallons, and gallons have proved popular 
sizes in the various commercial syrups now on 
the market. 

“4. The carlot is the unit of. shipment with 
the trade: Shipping in such quantities will 
both reduce the cost of handling and attract 
the big buyers.” 

& 


The Glory of Doing a Hard Job 


T PRESENT Prof. Patterson concludes, 




















ments. 





mity is the unit with which to start.” 


And atmost SS else the statement made 

. in the last sentence holds 
the farmer’s problems is to come not through the 
Government handing down something to him, but 
through farmers coming, together and learning to 
work together as comrades and brothers. 


Government must help by seeing that a square deal 
is given all citizens—and here is where farmers 
and all laborers have ,suffered shamefully—and 
agricultural agencies must work to promote organ- 
ization and provide needed instruction. But the 
great good for you, Brother Farmer, is to come 
through you and your neighbors coming together 
in your neighborhood to buy and sell and pull to-— 
gether about everything that affects the common ~ 
welfare. 
that come by struggle and triat will you be able © 
to compel justice from the Government and from 
other classes. 
trating the story of Jacob at Peniel: 


your neighborhood is a hard one, that is all the 
more reason for doing it. 
easy job is mentally and morally damned,” as EL 
bert Hubbard rightly declared. Every father ought 
to give his boy this advice over and over again: 
The way to make a man of yourself is to find a job 
that’s hard and worth doing and stick to it, right 
where you are—and it’s good advice for older met, © 


“only 
the large growers can meet these require- 
Among smaller growers they can 
be met by organization. In such organization 
ooperation in selling our farm products, the 
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good. The solution oi 


The 


Only through the strength and discipline | 


As the poet has well said in ithus- 


“And still that old, old story . 
As told in Israel's glory 
Is true e’en now as then, 
That he who comes victorious 
From wrestiings long, laborious, 
Has power with gods and men,” 


Hence if the task of organizing the farmers in 


“The man who has an 


too. No man is a real man until he finds joy in 
tackling a hard job. 

And this fundamental question of neighborhood 
leadership again leads us to put the question up to 
the individual reader: “Somebog%y must lead; why 
not you?” 

& 


Miner Matters 


N NEXT week’s Progressive Farrner we expect 
to print a summary of our recent inyestigation 
showing for each Southern state the difference 

between cash prices and time prices on such neces-- 
sities as corn, flour, hay, meal, oats, lard, sugar, and 
molasses. When people talk about “high interest 
rates” they frequently forget that the most imiqué- 
tous usury of all is that which the poor man pays 
disguised in the form of “time prices.” The aston- 
ishing facts as to what these rates are will appear 
from the tables in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


This will doubtless be the most complete and start- 


ling exposure of this iniquity ever made. 
* * * 


Mr. Bradford Knapp tells an incident which 
strikingly illustrates the wisdom of having farmers ~~ 
in each section concentrate on one breed. A group ~ 
of Louisiana farmers sent to Houston, Texas, a+ © 
half car of hogs that were all Poland-Chimas, and 
another car of apparently equally good hogs but — 
representing three different breeds, with the re- 
sult that the uniform ‘one-breed bunch of hogs 
brought one cent more a pound than the mixed — 
bunch. This convinced the Louisiana shippers and 
they speedily got together on one breed. In South 
Carolina seventeen county livestock associations 
have been organized in the last year, and in each 
county the breeders have been asked to pick out 
one beef breed, one dairy breed, and one breed of 
hogs, with the result that Herefords, Jerseys and 
Berkshires have won out. 


* * * 


That was a telling illustration of the necessity 
for race segregation in land ownership which Dr. 
E. J. Griffin gave in a recent public address: “Sup- 
pose there are four of us white farmers,” he said, 
“living on the four corners at the crossroads. Then 
suppose one of these three white neighbors of mine 
sells out to a Negro. That decreases the value of 
the land and impoverishes the social life of all the 
rest of us. Then suppose another farmer sells out 
and his place is taken by a Negro. The situation is 
made just so much worse—land values lower, the 
desirability of the section from every social stand- 
point diminished. And then if the third white 
farmer gives way to the Negro, leaving me all 
alone surrounded by blacks, I shall not only have 
the value of my land decreased, but will be forced 
to move as well.” 

* * * 

W. M. Presley & Son, of Coldwater, Miss, 
crowded a whole sermon into a little space week 
before last when they said: 


“We have found that it pays better to im- 
prove the land we already have than to buy 
more.” 


It’s a pity that more farmers do not see the wis- 
dom of this policy. And both stump-pulling and 
drainage, the forms of improvement then discuss- 
ed, offer excellent opportunities for practical *co- 
dSperation with your neighbors—both in buying the 
necessary machinery and in doing the work. Why 
not speak to them about the matter? 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


@) Education to Develop Pewer, (2) Codperation to Multipiy It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 


to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures end Movements Invoived 





By CLARENCE POE: 











Why Not Have a Corn Shucking ? 


-EF YOU haven’t improved machinery for taking 

care of your corn crop, why not plan now fer 

a neighborhood corn shucking? The very men- 

tion of the name recalls to us a thousand happy 

memories of occasions that might be repeated 
when— 

“From © 

out nam 


Their milking and their home tasks. done, 
huskers came. 


of 4 Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest from pitchforks in 
A ale the mow, 


— dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene 
elow 


The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears 
before, 


And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks 
glimmered o’er.’ 


Sure enough, if your corn is to be shucked 
by hand at all, why not call in the neighbors, 
kill the fatted calf, and make merry as was the 
custom in the good old days? Anything that helps 
bring neighbors together for genuine rural pleas- 
ure deserves a 


High Prices for Cotton Seed 
N« only has your early prediction of 12-cent 


@ brown old farmhouse and hamlet with- 


the merry 


cotton come true,” a farmer remarked the 

other day, “but your prediction that cotton- 

seed prices would break all past records has hada 
speedy vindication.” 

Several factors enter into the increased price of 
cotton seed. For one thing the export of oil to 
Europe has increased enormously, exports for 
the first nine months of-this year being 282,000,000 
pounds against 133,000,000 for the first nine 
months of last year. The oil export therefore 
was more than doubled. In the second place, 
cotton seed is a superb feed and all feedstuffs are 
generally high; and the third influence is found in 
the fact that cottonseed meal, as everybody knows, 

- is an excellent fertilizer, analyzing 6 to 7 per cent 
tha 8 2 to’3 phosphoric acid, and 1% to 2 pot- 
ash, and fertilizer prices, especially potash prices, 
are now almost “out of sight.” How greatly prices 
of each ingredient have advanced is indicated by 
the following statement sent us by a leading au- 
thority: 

“A large shipment of acid phosphate was sold 
in Baltimore last fall at $9 per ton. The same 
goods, we heard, last week sold for $14.50. Ni- 
trate of soda, which a year ago dropped as low 
as $37 per ton, was recently quoted at $58. 
Muriate of potash sold before the war at $45 
to $48 per ton—now sells around $250. (These 
are factory prices.)” 


Attacking the “Cotton Buyers’ Trust” 
RMERS everywhere will welcome the news 
that the Federal Trade Commission, a new de- 
partment of the United States Government, is 
to make an official investigation “to determine 
whether there is a combination on the part of cot- 
ton buyers of South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Georgia to hold down the price of cotton.” As the 
official statement goes on to say: 


“This investigation has been undertaken at 
the instance of Commissioner W. J. Harris, to 
whose attention complaints have come that 
such a combination does exist, resulting in his 
submission of the matter to the Commission. 
This information is to the effect that for years 
past in the three states in question, and more 
particularly in the two Carolinas, there have 
been varying prices for cotton, often this dif- 
ference amounting to one-half a cent a pound 
in two points not twenty miles distant from 
each other.” 


The press dispatches facher report the charge 
that “many cities and towns ‘have practically no 
live market, due to the fact that divisions of ter- 
ritory for buying purposes are made, one territory 
belonging to one buyer, another territory to an- 
other.” We predict that the Commission will also 
find, if it takes the trouble to inquire fully, that in 
many towns in which several buyers operate, there 
is absolutely no real competition among them, and 
only one buyer really bids on any one load of cot- 
ton, the buyers taking turns or else arranging it so 
that the buyer who first sees a load of cotton has 
the right to buy that cotton without interference 
from other buyers. 

Our readers in the territory mentioned, and all 
farmers’ organizations in it, should get ready to 
help make this inquiry complete and searching. 


& 
; Trend of Prices by Months 
a 4 ig~ United States Department of Agriculture 


has just issued a series of notable diagrams 
showing the fluctuation of prices -ef farm 


products by months 1908-1914. This diagram of av- 
erages shows that corn has reached its lowest level 
in December and its highest in September; wheat 
its lowest in November and December and highest 
in May and June; hay its lowest in November and 
its highest about June 1; while cotton has averaged 
lowest about November1 and highest in the 
month of July. We append the cotton diagram 
herewith, the figures on the left indicating prices 
in cents: 
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After November 158t,; as will be seen, the trend of 
pricee is usually upward, and it is the tremendous 
overloading of the market with crop-lien cotton in 
October and Novefnber that forces prices as low as 
they then go, this being the season when most 
crop liens become payable. In connection with the 
table just given study the following diagram from 
“Studies in Farm Tenancy in Teéxas,” issued by the 
University of Texas, showing the proportion of 
chattel mortgages that fall due each month in a 
typical Southern cotton county: 
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Marketing Mississippi Cane Syrup 
IS gratifying to see fhe interest our depart- 
ments of agriculture,- agricultural colleges, 

* experiment stations, and demonstration agents 
#lt over the Sottth are beginning to take in the sub- 
ject of marketing. And everywhere the truth is 
emphasized that ‘ ‘profitable marketing means co- 
Operative marketing.” 

We have before us now a press bulletin just is- 
sued by the Extension Department of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College, in which Prof. T. M. 
Patterson calls attention to the excellent market 
which might be built up in Northern cities and, in 
fact, all over the country, for Mississippi cane syr- 
up, if farmers would form codéperative marketing 
associations, standardize the product and sell only 
high-quality syrup under one or a few brand names 
—the fewer the better. The following require- 


ments for success are mentioned by Prof. Patter- 
son: 


“1. The product must be put out in uniform 
and standard grades. So far the syrup has 
been made largely for home use. That which 
was not used on the farm where it was pro- 
duced, was usually peddled ont to nearby 
towns and cities. In producing a syrup for the 
general market it will be necessary to have 
the grades standardized in order that distant 
buyers can make purchases with assurance of 
what the product will be. 


“2. For best results a brand that will be eas- 
ily remembered is necessary. This can be se- 
cured by the adoption of a state brand to be 


used by every grower in addition to his own 
name. 




















“3. Consumers. will require that the size of 
containers be adapted to their needs Quarts, 
half gallons, and gallons have proved popular 
sizes in the various commercial syrups now on 
the market. 

“4. The carlot is the unit of. shipment with 
the trade: Shipping in such quantities will 
both reduce the cost of handling and attract 
the big buyers.” 

at 


The Glory of Doing a Hard Job 
T PRESENT Prof. Patterson concludes, “only 
the large growers can meet these require- 
ments. Among smaller growers they can 
only jbe met by organization. In such organization 
for coéperation in selling our farm products, the 
community is the unit with which to start.” 


é 
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And almost everywhere else the statement made 


. im the last sentence holds good. The solution oi 


the farmer’s probiems-is to come not through the 
Government handing down something to him, but. | 
through farmers coming, together and fearning to = 
work together. as comrades and brothers. The ~ 
Government must help by seeing that a square deal 
is given all citizens—and here is where farmers 7 
and all laborers have ,suffered shamefully—and 
agricultural agencies must work to promote organ- 
ization’ and provide needed instruction. But the 
great good for you, Brother Farmer, is to come 
through you and your neighbors coming together 
in your neighborhood to buy and sell and pull to- 
gether about everything that affects the common 
welfare. Only through the strength and discipline ~ 
that come by struggle and trial will you be able ~ 
to compel justice fron: the Government and from | 
other classes. As the poet has well said in illus- | 
trating the story of Jacob at Peniel: 

.“And still that old, old story 

As told in Israel's glory 

Is true e’en now as then, 

That he who comes victorious 

From wrestlings long, laborious, 

Has power with gods and men.” 

Hence if the task of organizing the farmers im — 
your neighborhood is a hard one, that is all the ~ 
more reason for doing it. “The man who has an 4 
easy job is mentally and morally damned,” as EL | 
bert Hubbard rightly declared. Every father ought 
to give his boy this advice over and over again: 
The way to make a man of yourself is to find a job 
that’s hard and worth doing and stick to it, right 
where you are—and it’s good advice for older men, 
too. No man is a real man until he finds joy in 
tackling a hard job. 

And this fundamental question of neighborhood 
leadership again leads us to put the question up to 
the individual reader: “Somebog@y must lead; why 
not you?” 

& 


Minor Matters 
N NEXT week’s Progressive Farmer we expect 
to print a summary of our recent inyestigation 
showing for each Southern state the difference 
between cash prices and time prices on such neces- 


sities as corn, flour, hay, meal, oats, lard, sugar, and ~ 


molasses. When people talk about “high interest 
rates” they frequently forget that the most miqué- 
tous usury of all is that which the poor man pays 
disguised in the form of “time prices.” The aston- 
ishing facts as to what these rates are will appear 
from the tables in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 
This will doubtless be the most complete and start- 
ling exposure of this iniquity ever made. 
* * * 


Mr. Bradford Knapp tells an incident which 
strikingly illustrates the wisdom of having farmers ~ 
in each section concentrate on one breed. A group ~ 
of Louisiana farmers sent to Houston, Texas, a 
half car of hogs that were all Poland-Chimas, and 
another car of apparently equally good hogs but 
representing three different breeds, with the re- 
sult that the uniform ‘one-breed bunch of hogs 
brought one cent more a pound than the mixed 
bunch. This convinced the Louisiana shippers and 
they speedily got together on one breed. In South 
Carolina seventeen county livestock associations 
have been organized in the last year, and in each 
county the breeders have been asked to pick out 
one beef breed, one dairy breed, and one breed of 
hogs, with the result that Herefords, Jerseys and 
Berkshires have won out. 


* * * 


> 


That was a telling illustration of the necessity 
for race segregation in land ownership which Dr. 
E. J. Griffin gave in a recent public address: “Sup- 
pose there are four of us white farmers,” he said, 
“living on the four corners at the crossroads. Then 
suppose one of these three white neighbors of mine 
sells out to a Negro. That decreases the value of 
the land and impoverishes the social life of all the 
rest of us. Then suppose another farmer sells out 
and his place is taken by a Negro. The situation is 
made just so much worse—land values lower, the 
desirability of the section from every social stand- 
point diminished. And then if the third white 
farmer gives way to the Negro, leaving me all 
alone surrounded by blacks, I shall not only have 
the value of my land decreased, but will be forced 
to move as well.” 

* * * 

W. M. Presley & Son, of Coldwater, Miss, 
crowded a whole sermon into a little space week 
before last when they said: 


“We have found that it pays better to im- 
prove the land we already have than to buy 
more.” 


It’s a pity that more farmers do not see the wis- 
dom of this policy. And both stump-pulling and 
drainage, the forms of improvement then discuss- 
ed, offer excellent opportunities for practical *co- 
dSperation with your neighbors—both in buying the 
necessary machinery and in doing the work. Why 
not speak to them about the matter? 





























































































Send for this Catalogue from 
one of the world’s largest and 
best stores. It shows the new~ 
est and most authentic styles in 
Women’s and Children’s gar- 
ments and Dress Accessories; 
Men’s Furnishings; Curtains; 
Linens; Bedfurnishings, also— 


50 Pages of 
Christmas Gifts 


Including Toys, Books, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cut Glass, Handker- 
chiefs and hundreds of other 
items. Mailed free to any ad- 
dress on request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia 


=— 
ADLER 

NO MONEY 
7 IN ADVANCE 

















Your Own Time to Pay 


& y 20-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
; r—Breaking All Records— 
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NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
iliows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
ial low prices. Write T . Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashvilie, Tenn. 








GOOSE FEATHERS, feather beds, pillows and cushions 
made to order, direct from factory. Write for Catalog. 
Sanitary Bedding Company, Dept. 708, Charlotte, N. C. 





Qewr greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and ohe new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. ae aa ; : " .., : 
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SAVE LAST WEEK’S 
PAPER 





HERE has probably never been 

an issue of any Southern pa- 
per so packed with valuable, prac- 
tical and inspiring suggestions for 
beautifying every home with flow- 
er and vine and shrub as last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. It is 
a. genuine “reference issue” for 
making the home grounds beauti- 
ful. 

So much helpful information 
doesn’t come one’s way often and 
it should not be hastily read and 
thrown aside. We hope every wo- 
man reader will file away this 
copy and join in helping “make the 
South the beautiful land it ought 
to be.” 











Suggestions for November 


HE days are short and the even- 

ings are long. The days, how- 
ever, are long enough to fill the nut 
bin. with walnuts and chestnuts and 
to store away the apples, and other- 
wise provide for the long evenings 
and make them a joy before the fire. 
The nights are short enough, and 
only too short, for filling the minds 
with memories of happy childhood. 
There must be reading aloud; a cer- 
tain amount of splendid adventure 


on both sides, rip the skirt, wash and 
press it, turn it, make a jumper out of 
the jacket, and you will have a very 
good house dress to wear with old 
shirtwaists. 
* *k OK 
Wash and mend the summer clothes 
and put them away ready for spring. 
*x* * * 


Build your ice house now, if you 

have not done it before. 
*x* * * 

This is the month to paint the fly 
screens. To do so will make them 
last for years. 

: * 

At your United Farm Women’s 
meeting do not fail to discuss the les- 
sons you learned from the fair. 

*x* * * 


Get acquainted with the teachers 
and help them with all their plans, 
whether you understand them or not. 

Pe ae ie 

A blanket under the lower sheet 
will add almost as much to our com- 
fort as one over the upper sheet. 

* * * 


See that you have the chicken 
house dry, well ventilated, and com- 
fortable, with plenty of light, and 
facing the South, so the sun can kill 
the germs. Do not forget that the 
spry early pullets give the winter 
eggs. 

xk * 


Put out your onion sets, plant your 





W HEN wintry.days are dark and drear 
And all the forest ways grow still, 
When gray snow-laden clouds appear 
Along the’ bleak: horizon ‘hill, 
When Cattle all dre snugly penned 
And sheep go huddling close together, 
When steady streams of smoke ascend 
“From farm-house chimneys—in_ such 
weather 
Give me ‘old Carolina’s own, 
A great log house, a great hearth- 
stone, ' 
A cheering pipe of cob or briar, 
And a red, leaping light’ood fire. 





THE LIGHT’OOD FIRE 





When dreary day draws to a close 
And all the silent ‘land is dark, 
When Boreas down the chimney- blows 
And sparks’ fly from the crackling 
bark, Fb, y 
When limbs-are bent with snow. or sleet 
And owls hoot from the hollow tree, 
With hounds asleep about your feet, 
Then is the time for reverie. 
Give me old Carolina’s own, 
A hospitable wide hearthstone; 
A cheering pipe of cob or, briar, 
And a red, rousing light’ood fire. 
—John Henry Bonner. 








for the boys, sweet romances for the 
girls, and Bible stories for all. So 
also there can be a certain amount of 
purely instructive reading. 

x *k * 


Put up all: your curtains and make 
the house cozy. 
ak * 


Keep the children’s feet dry. 
a ae 


Sleep with the windows open. Wear 
a warm nightcap if you feel a draft 
on your head. 

* * 

November is the month of colds. 
Avoid them. A sore throat is dan- 
gerous in its hidden after effects. Do 
not neglect it. 

* x 

Haye warm, light breakfasts, and 
warm, easily digested suppers for the 
children. A cream soup, with toasted 
bread; makes a very good supper for 
growing children. Cream“of. tomato 
and cream of onion are those most 
relished by children. 

x ok Ok 

Have fruit for dessert instead of 
pie. Baked apples are especially good 
for breakfast, and they take little 
time if you prepare them and put 
them in the oven the night before. 

x ok 


Are you going to make your Christ- 
mas cake and pudding this month? If 
so, steam the Cake instead of baking 
it, and steam the pudding also. Bake 
just a few minutes to crust. 

x *k * 

The time to begin to prepare for 
Christmas is now. A little gift made 
now and then will make Christmas a 


pleasure instead of a burden. 
x * * 

It is economy to have a warm, com- 
fortable dress and shoes for the 
house. 

* * * 


If last winter’s suit was the same 


spinach, and transplant your straw- 
berries in rows. 2 
* ok * 

Get your hotbed ready for the let- 
tuce, which must now be ready to 
transplant. You know, it.takes about 
a month for the lettuce to head under 
glass. 





Making Over Last Year’s Clothes 


if Kea collars this year are high and 
close around the neck, most of 
the coat collars being of fur. 

The sleeves are long, set in at the 
shoulder and tight at the wrist. Some 
of them have cuffs and some flare a 
little at the. bottom: over the. hand, 
though most of them havea simple 
strip of fur around the bottom at the 
wrist. In fact, fur has never been 
worn more than it is this year. It is 
especially seen at the bottom of the 
skirts, the sleeves and around ‘the 
neck, and at the bottom of the coat, 
which comes @ little above the knee. 

Most of the coats. give a suggestion 
of fullness belted in loosely. The 
skirts and.coats are not’ always of 
the same material; therefore if you 
had a long, rather worn coat last win- 
ter, you can make it into one of this 
winter’s short coats, and have a skirt 
of plaid silk, or any cloth that blends 
with it, for a suit. 

The jumper effects are still worn. 
I have recently returned from New 
York, and one of the fashions I no- 
ticed very much in the windows was 
the lower part of the waist being 
made of the material of the skirt and 
the upper part of lace ‘or chiffon, 
folded in. Any thin summer frock 
can be used for the upper portion, 
particularly if it looks soft and silky. 
The skirts, of course, are full. 

Buttons are a good deal used, ‘so 
get out any old buttons you may have 
put away; also, steam up any seraps 


a 
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of velvet you have and use them for 
edging the belt or skirt. 

If your skirt is very skimpy buy 
enough chiffon to make a pointed ov- 
erskirt. Two of last year’s dresses, 
the skirt making a ruffle around the 
bottom and the upper part making a 
little overdress, will make a _ very 
handsome new gown. 

The hats this year are of no one 
particular shape, though most of 
them are of velvet with little sprays 
of tiny feathers standing up around 
the crown: If you have any tinsel 
look it up and wear it. The tinsel fad 
is being encouraged, I believe, to give 
the women of middle France work to 
do. 


HAVE SALADS EVERY DAY 


Salads Are as Valuable in Cool 
Weather as Hot—Do Not Fail to 
Serve Them Frequently 
FTEN in summer our jaded sys- 

tems need a stimulant to bring 
forth the digestive juices and make 
them do their work properly. This is 
usually effected by a prettily arrang- 
ed table and a varied preparation 
and service of our every-day fare. 

With our supply of fruit and vegeta- 

bles, which is ever so abundant in 

summer, we find that we can vary 
our menu indefinitely and render our 








table cool and attractive with only a _ 


little thought and care. 

Not the least of our dependencies 
in this line is the salad, that delight- 
ful combination of different fruits 
or vegetables which we always find 
so refreshing. The fruit salad not 
only. appeals pleasantly to the eye 
and palate, thereby causing the di- 
gestive juices to flow more freely, 
but with its supply of sugar, sulphur, 
‘iron, etc., and mixture of tartaric, 
malic and citric acids, it is of won- 
derful medicinal value as well. 

Sometimes in summer it is difficult 
to obtain salad plants. Now in the 


fall every farm should have an abun- 


dant supply of lettuce, sweet peppers, 
celery, etc. The salads were valuable 
in hot weather as a cooling food, but 
now they are especially to be desired 


- because they help to digest the over- 


abundant meat diet and supply bone- 
making material to the children. The 
oil dressing is especially good for the 
thin or constipated. 

Where one housewife considers sal- 
ads too troublesome to prepare except 
when guests are present, another pre- 
pares hers early and sets it onice or in 
a cool place until served, thus chilling 
it and giving the different flavors 
time to blend, and at the same time, 
overcoming the sole difficulty of salad 
making. 

Salads should be served as attrac- 
tively as possible—they may be serv- 
ed in sherbert ‘cups, in china plates, 
in low, large-bowled goblets, or in 
fruit cups. -These last, fruit cups, are 
very popular, as they, seem to carry 
out the general idea better than any- 
thing else. They may -be made from 
oranges, pineapples, lemons, or firm 
apples, the pulp of the fruit being 
carefully removed from the skin or 
peelings, and then the cup thus form- 
ed turned down on a surface, and set 
in a cool place. Do not fill the cups 
until they are servéd, as they may 
give the salad a bitter taste. 

A few of the ingredients called for 
in the salads below will have to be 
bought, but for the most part all the 
supplies may be had right at home. 
All three of these are very palatable. 

Cuban Salad 


Apples, celery, tomatoes, French dressing, 
lettuce. , Cut apples, celery and fresh toma- 
toes into thin strips and slices, and serve on 
lettuce leaves with French dressing, 

Whipped Cream Fruit Salad 

Two cups seeded grapes, 2 cups chopped 
apples, 1 cup nut meats, chopped, 2 cups 
chopped celery, 1 cup marshmallows, cut in 
pieces, % cup canned or preserved cherries. 
Whip 1 pint of cream, sweeten slightly, and 
add enough lemon juice to flavor, Add this 
dressing just before serving. 

Potato Luncheon Salad 

One pint boiled potato cubes, 1 onion, grat- 
ed, 1 chopped green sweet pepper, 1 ripe 
sweet pepper, mayonnaise dressing. Choose 
the white heart leaves of the lettuce, arrange 
the potato salad in each leaf, sprinkle 
with salt and lemon juice and cover with 
salad dressing. Garnish the salad with rings 
ef red and green peppers. 

Potato Mayonnaise 
One very small baked potato, 1 teaspoon 
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mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon powder- 
ed sugar, 2 tablespoons vinegar, % cup oil, 
Remove and mash the inside of the potato. 
Add mustard, salt, and powdered sugar; add 
one tablespoon vinegar, and + rub mixture 
through a fine sieve. Add slowly oil and re- 
maining. vinegars By the taste one would 
hardty realize eggs were not used in the 
making. 


Plant a Tree This Arbor Day 


HIS paper will reach a large num- 
a ber of our. subscribers on Arbor 
Day.. This is perhaps as. important 
a day.as there is in the year. Christ- 
mas is beautiful, and makes us, per- 
sonally, very happy. Birthdays bring 
» joy for us as individuals, but work 
fF done-on Arbor Day gives joy and 
/ profit fog generations to come. 
- I hope*®you have planned some .cele- 
3 bration. for Arbor Day. I.hope you 
-* . have made -arrangements for some 
; kind of celebration in. which. the 
| children plant.trees, vines and shrubs. 
. If not, it is not too late to go out and 
. do something in the name: of. Arbor 
. = Day. The best tree to plant is, perhaps, 
a nut tree, a pecan, walnut: or whatever 
nut tree grows best in your-soil and 
. climate. If itis a pecan be particu- 
larly sure to order one.of the standard 
varieties, and not plant a nut, think- 
ing that you will get a tree that bears 
nuts. like it. 

The same may be said of fruit: trees. 
Whatever.you do, do not let the day 
go by without doing something to im- 
press Arbor Day upon the minds of 
the children—anything from bringing 
in a trumpet vine from. the woods 
for the, porch to- patting a begonia 
slip to root. 
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A Renter’s Family Should Have as 
Good Food as a Landowner’s _ 


S WE are renters, I have décided 
“ta, write a few lines‘regarding our 
_ one year’s tenant farming. We came 
. out from the-city last fall and began 
' with nothing save a few chicketis; ~I 





_ but we thad’to buy our meat. and 
. bread. 

We: made ‘a very good wheat crop 
and have a very good crop of corn: 








|. have 90 cans of fruits and vegetables 





- have quantities of peas: Weare also 
. making our meat and we have bought 





make better headway in 1916, 

In addition to the above winter 
store: we have a large sweet potato 
patch and fall Irish potato patch. 
@ # Now,!lam going to make a list of the 
@ fruits and vegetables we had on our 
table last week: beans, snaps, green 
F peas, okra, pickled beets, pickled and 

sliced cucumbers, cantalotpes, toma- 
toes, carrots, cabbage, corn, butter- 
| beans, onions, peaches, apples, pears, 
@ segrapes, and figs. Just think what one 

' can have just by trying, and I aim to 
have even more next year, even if I 
@ #8 ama renter’s wife. 

. @ MRS. T. W. STONE. 
: @ Liberty, N. C. 











3 How One Woman Found Profit in 
Raising Ducks 


: @ OPING to help some of our farm 
: = women to earn some pin money 
"He «86s and reduce the high cost of living, I 


» will give my short experience in duck 
“me «faising. 

7m =e A year ago the first of last June I 
» ventured to invest in a sitting of 
@e)06OMammoth Pekin duck eggs. I order- 
me §«6ed «10 Eggs from St: Louis, Mo., but 
» Owing to the extreme hot weather 
| during transit I had only two hatch- 
» ed, but fortunately, one was a male 
-and one a female. They grew fast 
— and the duck began fo lay the follow- 
© ing February. She laid 84 eggs with 
only a stop of three or four days 
twice during the interval.. I set part 
of the eggs under chicken hens and 
B have raised a nice flock of young 
© ducks, 

This spring I am counting on get- 
P ting quite a lot of duck eggs every 
day as one can’safely count on that, 
Or they lay..every morning during 
heir laying season.. You only need 


babi 






























“ly their dispositions do vary! 


@ had 48 cans of fruits°and.vegetables, 
= Now I have lots of chickens ‘and I 


and plenty of ripe beans,: dnd will 


a good horse, and maybe “we -<can~™ 


"to keep them: up till 8 or.9 o'clock, 


and then it is a delight to turn them 
out and gather up the nice, large 
eggs, one of whichis equal to two 
hen eggs. 

Aside from this are the nice feath- 
ers. I have already saved a nice bunch 
and: have only picked my young ducks 
twice. -Of course; I-do-not pick the 
females during the laying season. 

Ducks are not any more trouble to 
raise than chickens; in fact are less 
trouble, provided they don’t get chill- 
ed before they feather out, for tl-y 
can be kept in places where chic..- 
ens could not. Any kind of an en- 
closure, say two feet high, will keep 
them when grown. I kept my little 
ones in my flower garden, taking 
them up and putting them in a box 
at night, until they were large 
enough -to damage the flowers. While 
they can’t scratch, they are great 
foragers. and: will soon learn to pick 
tender grass and plants.. They .are 
especially fond -of cabbage. sprouts 


-and mustard, or any kind of greens. 


I-have sowed §0mé mustard especially 
for them. Altogether, I think. that 
was the best little investment I ever 
made. : 

I live on the farm, where all my 


fowls have free-range unless I see fit 
‘to shut them up-for a few days; when 


they -harvest.a°’ field“ of wheat before 
it is quite’ ripe. Sometime I may 
come again and tell you how I can 
all kinds-of meats and vegetables. 
MRS: R.L. COCKERHAM. 
Rusk, N.C. 





_. Your Neighbors and. Mine © 


THAT: an important part they do.|,] 


. play in one’s ‘life, and how wide- 
Some 
seem to becold and distant, while 
others are kind and thoughtful. I think 
in the lorg run they all meafi. well, 
but? it .is\ harder to. break ‘through 


~some people’s reserve than others. 


There used to be an old lady who 
lived near us at one time who acquir- 
ed the habit of calling on us quite a 
few aftérnoons during the week. She 


-would invariably’ sit down with the 


greeting: “I always. tell Sam that I 
never can get-such a nice cup of tea 
anywhere.as right here, and those lit- 
tle ‘cakes you make go fine with it.” 
Of course, we appreciated the compli- 
ment, and felt*bound in ‘honor to offer 
her at once, a cup of our much admir- 
ed beverages, even though we had to 
kindle the* fire in order to do so. 
When her visit was over, shé would 
be very apt to say, “I just told Sam 
that I felt the need of something re- 
freshing.” 

But all neighbors are not like that; 
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without turning, and with the least fael— not 
for a year or so, but for years to come. 
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hotter water ontinars renee range.Made with 
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ata jong run. 
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a Majestic dealer in nearly every county of 42 
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most of them are what we make 
them. Who is so quick to come and 
help in an emergency, no matter 
whether it is sickness or sorrow or 
merriment? Who is so willing to 
help, even to the lending of her best 
china? It seems to me that if we 
could only stop trying to find small 
faults that in the end do not amount 
to anything at all; if instead of think- 
ing our neighbors are not good 
enough for us in a social way, we 
would go to see them and bid them 
welcome to our home, thus striving 
to make each one’s life as pleasant as 
possible, would we not be doing a 
small share of good in this world? 

In one neighborhood where we 
lived for a few years we found the 
people so engrossed in their everyday 
affairs that they had. barely time to 
speak to one another. After a while 
some of us went about to try to get 
a more social footing among us all. 
We organized a club which met once 
a week at the different -houses, re- 
freshments being served by the hos- 
tess. The first night a good many 
came—to scoff, I am afraid, but we 
managed to give them a fairly pleas- 
ant time, and in a few weeks our so- 
ciety flourished so well that the hos- 
tess for the evening had to borrow 
chairs from her neighbors to help 
seat the guests. I cannot go into de- 
tails of how each seemed to take a 
new interest in life, and how they 


all had some special accomplishment 


‘they .had* almost, forgotten... They 
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were quite delighted to refresh their 
memory, for since their marriage 
they had taken no time for study and 
recreation. : 

Before very long we had drifted 
into having Longfellow, Tennyson 
and Shakespeare evenings, and those 
who were not very well instructed 
were very anxious to study. The men 
were as enthusiastic as the women, 
and our Literary Club spread its fame 
far and wide, till neighboring com- 
munities also took up the work. Once 


in a while we would all meet and de- | 


bate on current topics, 
etc. 

I am sure that the crops were a 
great deal better taken care of. the 
following summer, when their owners 
had been studying the question dur- 
ing the long winter evenings rather 
than sitting around the stove in the 
village store, which is often done by 
the men in a community where there 
are no counter attractions. 


MRS. T. STEELE. 


farm work, 


Salisbury, Md. 





Editorial Comment—There is a very 
old proverb which says: “All is well 
with him who is beloved of his neigh- 
bors”, and while it may have but more 
or less truth in town, it certainly has 
much truth in the country. Friends, 
neighbors, are the very finest things 
to have and isn’t this the season of 
the year in which to reach out: the 
hand and get the neighbors together? 
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Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTAONY HOPE 
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‘CAST OF CHARACTERS 


RessendyH—An adventurous yourg 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs,. the goyal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 

Radolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendy!! are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of ‘the 
Elphberg family. ‘ 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsae—Hatf- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—a<A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen, Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her, 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle, 
of Zenda. 


Josef—Servant to King Rudolf. 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyl, the young English hero, 
is 29 years old and brother of Lord Burles- 
don, He has inherited the dark red hair and 
long, sharp, straight nose which characterize 
the Elphbergs, the royal family of Ruritania, 
to whom the Rassendylls are related through 
an ancient and unpleasant marriage. The 
family resemblance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see the country of his royal kinsfolk, 
which is increased by the news that a new 
king, Rudolf the Fifth, is to be crowned at 
Strelsau. On his way to Strelsau Mme, An- 
toinette Ge Mauban, who is said to be in love 
with ‘the Duke of Strelsau, is pointed out to 
him, Unable to secure accommodations in 
the capital, Rudolf leaves the train at Zen- 
da, a small town near the estate of the Duke. 
At the inn his resemblance to the new king 
is commented on, and he learns that “Black 
Michael’ is much more popular with the 
people than his brother, who is to be their 
king and marry the Princess Flavia, 








CHAPTER III. 


A Meeting With the New King of 
Ruritania 

TOOK an early luncheon, and hav- 

‘ing bidden my kind entertainers 
farewell, promising to return to them 
on my way home, I set out to climb 
the hill that led to the castle, and 
thence to the forest of Zenda. Hatf 
an hour’s leisurely walking brought 
me to the castle. It had been a for- 
tress in old days, and the ancient 
keep was still in good preservation 
and very imposing. Behind it stood 
another portion of the original castle, 
and behind that again, and separated 
from it by a deep and broad moat, 
which ran all round the old buildings, 
was: a handsome, modern chateau, 
erected bythe last king,and now form- 
ing the country residence of the Duke 
of Strelsau. The old and the new por- 
tions were connected by a draw- 
bridge, and this indirect mode of ac- 
cess formed the only passage between 
the old building and the outer world; 
but leading to the modern chateau 
there was a broad and handsome av- 
enue. It was an ideal residence; 
when “Black Michael” desired com- 
pany he could dwell in his chateau; if 
a fit of misanthropy seized him he 
had merely to cross the bridge and 
draw it up after him (it ran on roll- 
ers), and nothing short of a regiment 
and a train of artillery could fetch 
him out. I went on my way, glad that 
poor Black Michael, though he could 
not have the throne or the princess, 
had at least got as fine a residencé as 
any prince in Europe. 

Soon I entered the forest, and walk- 
ed on for an hour or more in its cool, 
somber shade. The great trees en- 
laced with one another over my head, 
and the sunshine stole through in 
patches as bright as diamonds, and 
hardly bigger. I was enchanted with 
the place, and finding a felled tree 
trunk, propped my back against it, and 
stretching my legs out, gave myself 
up to undisturbed contemplation of 
the solemn beauty of the woods and 
to the comfort of a good cigar. And 
when the cigar was finished, and I 
had (i suppose) inhaled as much 
beauty as I could, I went off into the 
most delightful sleep, regardiess of 
my train to Strefsau and of the fast- 
waning afternoon. To remember a 
train in such a spot would have been 
rank sacrilege. Instead of that I fell 
to dreaming that I was married ‘to the 





Princess Flavia and dwelt in the-cas- 
tle of Zenda, and beguiled whole days 
with my love in the glades of the for- 
est, which made a very pleasant 
dream. In fact, I was just mpressing 
a fervent kiss on the charming lips 
of the princess when 1 heard (and the 
voice seemed at first a part of the 
dream) someone exclaim in rough, 
strident tones: 

“Why, the devil’s in it! Shave him 
and he’d be the king!” 

The idea seemed whimsical enough 
for a dream; by the sacrifice of my 
heavy mustache and carefully pointed 
imperial I was to be transformed into 
a monarch! I was about to kiss the 
princess again when I arrived (very 
reluctantly) at the conclusion that I 
was awake. 

I opened my eyes, and found two 
men regarding me with much curios- 
ity. Both wore shooting costumes 


“This,” said he, “is Golonel Sapt, 
and lam cailed Fritz von Tarienkeim ; 
we are both in the service of the King 
of Ruritania.” 

I bowed and, baring my ‘head, an- 
swered: 

“I am Rudolf Rassendyli. I ama 
traveler from England; and once for 
a-year or two I held a commission 
from her Majesty the Queen.” 

“Then we are all brethren of the 
sword,” answered Tarlenheimm, hold- 
ing out his hand, which I teok readily. 

“Rassendyl, Rassendyl!!” muttered 
Colonel Sapt; then a gleam of inteHi- 
gence flitted across his face. 

“By Heaven!” he cried, “you're of 
the Burlesdons?” 

“My brether is now Lord Burles- 
don,” said I. 

“Thy head bewrayeth thee,” he 
chuckled, pointing to my uncovered 
poll. ; 

At this moment a ringing voice 
sounded from the wood behind us: 

“Fritz, Fritz! where are you, man?” 

Tarlenheim started and said has- 
tily: 

“Tt’s the king!” 

Old Sapt chuckled again. 

Then a young man jumped out from 
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PLAN OF THE CASTLE OF ZENDA 


and: carried guns. One was rather 
short and very stoutly built, with a 
big bullet-shaped head, a bristly gray 
mustache, and small pale-blue eyes, a 
trifle bloodshot. The other was a 
slender young fellow, of middle 
height, dark in complexion, and bear- 
ing himself with grace and distinc- 
tion. I set the one down as an old 
soldier; the other for a gentleman 
accustomed to move in good society, 
but not unused to military life either. 
It turned ‘out afterward that my guess 
was a good one. 

The elder man approached me, 
beckoning the younger to follow. He 
did so, courteously raising his hat. I 
rose to my feet. 

“He’s the height, too!” I heard the 
elder murmur as he surveyed my six 
feet two inches of stature. Then, with 
a cavalier touch of the cap, he ad- 
dressed me; 

“May I ask your name?” 

“As you have taken the first step in 
the acquaintance, gentlemen,” said I, 
with a smile, “suppose you give me a 
lead in the matter of names.” 

The young man stepped forward 
with a pleasant smile. 


behind the trunk of a tree and stood 
beside us. As I looked on him I ut- 
tered an astonished cry; and he, see- 
ing me, drew back in sudden wonder. 
Saving the hair on my face and a 
manner of conscious dignity which 
his position gave him, saving also that 
he lacked perhaps half an inch—nay, 
less than that, but still something—of 
my height, the King of Ruritania 
might have been Rudolf Rassendyll, 
and I Rudolf the King. 

For an instant we stood motionless, 
looking at one another. Then I bared 
my head again and bowed respectfully. 
The king found his voice, and asked 
in bewilderment : 

“Colonel—Fritz—who is this gentle- 
man?” 

I was about to answer when Colonel 
Sapt stepped between the king and 
me, and began to talk to his Majesty 
in a low growl. The king towered 
over Sapt and as he listened ‘his eyes 
now and again sought mine. I looked 
at him Jong and carefully. The like- 
mess was certainty astonishing, though 
I saw the points of difference also. 
The ‘king’s face was slightly more 
fleshy than mine, the oval of its con- 
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tour the feast trifie more pronetnced, 
and, .as I fancied, his mouth lacked 
‘something of the firmness (or ob- 
stinacy) which was to be gathered 
from my close-shutting lips. But for 
all that, and above all minor. distinct- 
sons, the likeness rose striking, sal- 
went, wonderful. 

Sapt ceased speaking, and the king 
sti frewned. Then, gradualty, the 
corners of his mouth began to twitch, 
his nose came -down (as mire does 
when I laugh), his eyes twinkted, and, - 
behold! he burst into the merriest fit 
of @rrepressible laughter, which rang 
through the woods and proclaimed 
him a jovial soul. 

“Well met, cousin!” he cried§ step- 
ping up to me, clapping me on ‘the 
back, and taughing still. “You must 
forgive me if I was taken aback. A 
man doesn’t expect to see double at 
this time of day; eh, Fritz?” 

“J must pray pardon, sire, for my 
presumption,” said I. “I trust it will 
not forfeit your Majesty’s favor.” 

“By Heaven! you'll atways enjoy 
the king’s countenance,” he laughed, 
“whether I like it or not; and, sir, I 
shall very gladly add to it what ser- 
vies Ican. Where are you traveling 
to?” t 

“To Strelsau, sire—to the corona- 
tion.” 

The king looked at his friends: he 


still smiled, though his expression 
hinted some. uneasiness. But the hu- 
morous side of the matter caught 
him again. 


“Fritz, Fritz!” he cried, “a thousand 
crowns for a sight of brother Mich- 
ael’s face when he sees a pair of us!” 
and the merry laugh rang out again. 

Then turning to me he said: 

“You shall dine with me tonight, 
happen what ‘will afterward. Come 
man, you don’t meet a new relation 
every day!” 

“We dine sparingly to-night,” said 
Fritz von Tarienheim. 

“Not we—with our new cousin for a 
guest!” cried the king; and as Fritz 
shrugged his shoulders, he added: 
“Oh! Pil remember our early start, 
Fritz.” : 

“So -wiH I—tomorrow morning,” 
said old Sapt, pulling at. his pipe. 

“Oh, wise old Sapt!” cried the king. 

“Come Mr. Rassendyli—by the way, 
what name did they give you?” 
“Your Majesty’s,” I answered, bow- 
ing. : 
“Well, that shows. they weren’t 
ashamed of us,” he laughed. “Come, 
then, cousin Rudolf. I’ve got no 
house of my own here, but my dear 
brother Michael lends us a place of 
his, and we'll make shift to entertain 
you there;” and he put his arm 
through mine, and signing tothe oth- 
ers to accompany us, walked me off, 
westerly, through the forest. 

We walked for more than half an 
hour, and the king smoked cigarettes 
and chattered incessantly. He was full 
of interest in my family, laughed 
heartily when I told him of the por- 
traits with Elphberghair in our gal- 
leries, and yet more heartily when he 
heard that my expedition to Ruri- 
tania was a secret one. 

“You have to visit your disreputable 
cousin on the sly, have you?” said he. 

Suddenly emerging from the wood, 
we came on a small and rude shooting 
lodge. It was a one-story building, a 
sort of bungalow, built entirely of 
wood. As we approached it, a little 
man in a plain livery came out to 
meet us. The only other person I saw 
about the place waS a fat elderly wo- 
man, whom I afterward discovered to 


be the mother of Johann, the duke’s ° 


keeper. 

“Well, is. dinner ready, Josef?” ask- 
ed the king. 

The little servant informed us that 
it was, and we soon sat down te a 
plentiful meal. The fare was plain 
enough: the king ate heartily, Fritz 
von Tarlenheim delicately, old Sapt 
voraciously. I played a good knife 
and fork, as my custom is; the king 
noticed my performance with ap- 
proval. ; 


“We're all good trenchermen, we~ 
“But what?—~ 


Elphberngs,” said he. 
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Can you buy land at $35 per acre where 
you now are and make $55 per acre net 
on it, on a staple, field crop? Can you 
make that much net on any priced land 
in your section? Folks along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


are doing it. Wherever accurate reports are 
kept, the net profit per acre on poe e meee 
ages well above $50 per acre. J.T. W 

near Jonesboro, Ark., made 45 bu. of ‘chreshed 
peanuts and 27 bales of peanut hay per acre, 
bringing $1 per bu. and $1 per bale. It cost him 
only $17 for planting, growing, threshing and 
harvest, leaving $55 per acre net. J.M. Story 
got $63 per acre net. Land like Mr. Story’s, 
costs only $35 to $50 per acre now. 

It’s the character of the land and climate that 
makes peanuts so profitable a crop down 
there; and the same conditions make other 
crops extra profitable. Take ribbon cane, for 
pet enn iJ. She aeons om Redwater, Tex. n 
makes over 400 gallo syrup per acre from 
ribbon cane, netting him $200 $200 profit per acre. 
Frank Federer came south to Brinkley, Ark., 
to escape the long, raw springs of Wisconsin; 
he says hecan raise as much there on $15 land 
as he did in Wisconsin on $200 land—because 
the soil is just as rich, the crop season is much 
Jonger and short winters cut every expense. 


Two free books! 


Written by a farmer who knows what any 
farmer elsewhere would want to know about 
a erg that he was considering coming to. 
They tell about not only the.character and 
cost of lands, climate, crops raised, etc., but 
aboutschools,churches,towns 
social conditions. Brimful of 
actual photograph pictures 

. “taken on the ground.”’ Send 
me Lived a = address pe 
8 postal c ay and 
these free books now. 


E. W, LaBeaume, G. P, A. 
1714 Railway Exchecas Bhig.. St, Louis, Mo 











Send for 1916 announcement showing Atco Autos tn yarions paaien 
‘and models including Roadsters, is Care, Tree ee 
Busses, senting & ‘rection of their prone) ae u 
— on as) Payment noel Vari: $50.00 no: will secure any car for future 
‘Anyone may ina be purchased at from from tive to eight dollars 
ate fe ship 


Guaranteed tor One Year. Prices fram $275.00 to $785.00. 
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Furs Have Advanced 
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‘MAKING THE COUNTRY. SUNDAY 
SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


ne 


Vi—The Cradle Roll, Home Depart- 
ment and Teacher Training—Sug- 
gestions for the Successful Opera- 
tion of Each 


F YOUR school has no cradle roll 

department you should write at 
once to some one of the many pub- 
lishing houses for instructions as to 
the best way to go 
about this work, 
and for the sup- 
plies which you 
will need in con- 
ducting the de- 
partment. Many 
schools in the 
country as well as 
in the towns have 
found this feature 
of the school worth 
while, and one that has given most 
excellent results. 

From being known as a “Sunday 
school frill,” says one, the cradle roll 
has come to be almost the leading de- 
partment. A large measure of atten- 
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tion is given to it at every. conven-- 


tion and institute. Books are written 
about it and multitudes of speeches 
are made about it. It is not an ex- 
periment, it is an unqualified Sunday 
school necessity. 

The operation of the cradle roll is 
so perfectly simple that there is no 
possible reason why every Sunday 
school should not have such a departr 
ment. The principle of it is now so 
well understood that it needs almost 
no explanation in any community. 
Application cards are very cheap; 
distribute these freely, follow them 
up and see that the baby-is enrolled, 
and be sure that birthdays are always 
well remembered. As soon as the 
baby passes its third birthday it is 
old enough to be enrolled in the be- 
ginners’ department and becomes a 
member of the regular school. In 
many schools the first Sunday in the 
year is promotion day, and it is quite 
fitting that the baby who has been a 
member of the first department of 
the school should graduate to the 
next grade. While the little ones can 
take no part in the exercises other 
than come to the platform and get 
their diplomas, yet in after years that 
first diploma will be greatly prized. 

This is one of the newest features 
of the organized Sunday school work, 
and its rapid growth and popularity 
has shown what a useful adjunct to 
the school a cradle roll can be, and 
what results may be obtained through 
it. Through its influence the parents 
feel a deeper responsibility concern- 
ing the spiritual training of their chil- 
dren, and take an interest in the work 
of the school. 

If you can enroll the names of 
babes of careless or non-attending 
church members you will be quite 
likely to arouse an interest in church 
affairs in the parents and other mem- 
bers of the family. In many instances 
the baby has through the cradle roll 
been instrumental in bringing the 
whole family into the church. “A lit- 
tle child shall lead them.” . Have a 
“Welcome Sunday” at least once a 
year when all the babies are invited 
to come and bring their parents. If 
your school has never had a cradle 
roll be sure to try the plan this year 
and watch results. 

The home department of the Sun- 
day school is no longer an experi- 
ment, but is already a recognized es- 
sential wherever it has been tried. It 
is a department of the school in which 
those persons are enrolled who feel 
themselves unable to attend the ses- 
sions regularly, and yet are willing 
to study the lessons and otherwise 
identify themselves with the work of 
the school. There are very many such 
persons, who, for one reason or an- 
other, do not attend the sessions of 
the regular school, and if this de- 
partment can be made successful it 
will bring many of these into sympa- 
thy with the school and be greatly 
helpful to them in their religious life. 
Such persons become members of the 


“cess? 


home-department*simply by: agreeing | 


.to study the Sunday school lesson half , 


an hour during the- week. These are | 
furnished with quarterlies, and  us-| 
ually as many as ten are enlisted to- 
gether and put under the supervision 
of.some one who.is called their visi- 
tor. They are called his class though 
they do not meet together, but simply 
study their lesson in the home, and 
each one makes a report on the en- 
velope which is furnished to him, 
The visitor calls _nce a quarter or of- 
tener as may be convenient and then 
makes his report to the superintend- 
ent of the main school. 

As all of the work.of the home de- 
partment is done outside of the 
school session it is very likely that 
some of the teachers may be secured 
to do this work. There are many 
mothers who cannot go to school, and 
many fathers who do not. These 
might all be enlisted in a home de- 
partment and induced to study the 
Sunday school lesson. 

The greatest need in all of our Sun- 
day schools is trained teachers. Such 
teachers wili mean the solution of 
many vexatious problems. It is said 
that- in ten years the Sunday school 
board of one of the leading denomi- 
nations in the Southern states has is- 
sued fourteen thousand normal di- 
plomas to Sunday school workers, 
and that these diplomas are now be- 
ing issued at the rate of six hundred 
a month. Most of the leading Sunday 
school: supply companies carry helps 
for this department and will be glad 
to give any information wanted. In 
every school there should be a class 
of young people, pupils in the school 
in training to become teachers. It is 
usually not difficult to organize and 
maintain such a class. These classes 
have a name, colors, motto, aim,- and 
song.. A suggested name is King’s 
Teachers; colors, red, white and gold; 
motto, Thy word have I hid in my 
heart ; aim, My heart in the work, the 
Bible in my heart, my mind trained 
for service; song, The King’s Busi- 
ness. If you have never organized a 
teacher training class in your Sunday 
school, take steps to do so at the ear- 
liest possible opportunity. You will be 
surprised and gratified at the results. 

In my next article I shall talk about 
some ways of working in the Sunday 
school. - C Gow. 





Is Saving Money Real “ Success ” ? 


OU printed sometime ago as a 
“Thought for the Week” the fol- 
lowing from James-J. Hill: 


“Tf you want to know whether 
you are destined to be a success 
or a failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is very simple 
and it is infallible: Are you able 
to save money? If not, drop out. 
You will lose. You may think not, 
but you will lose as sure as you 
live. The seed of success is not in 
you.” 


It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that this 
is not good teaching and I wish to 
protest against its implications. Ican 
point you to two neighbors of mine. 
One has a mortgage on his farm, but 
he also has five sons, one a medical 
doctor, another a high school princi- 
pal, another a minister of the Gospel, 
and two others who are making the 
old place bloom since they got back 
home from the Agricultural College. 

My other neighbor has a bank ac- 
count, has increased his acreage from 
time to time, but his large family 
knows nothing but work and they are 
spoken of in the neighborhood as “an 
ignorant lot.” 

Which man has made a success in 
life? Nearly everyone speaks of suc- 
cess aS meaning the accumulation of 
money. Isn’t it about time we chang- 
ed our standard in measuring suc- 
HARRY MARKS. 
Summerville, Ga. 





Little Alfred was asked to write a compo- 
sition on parents, and wrote this: 

Parents are things which boys have to 
look after them. Most girls have parents. 
Parents consist of pas and mas. Pas talk a 
good deal about what they are going to do, 
but it's mostly the mas that make you mind. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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EDWARDS} 
Metal Roof 


Get the roof that stays and pays— 
“any roof” won’t do. "The Edwards 
@ the one roof that is Ronee ig 
a ioreciataane and the 
Edwards "Fightcotes process setle 
spots. One man with a hammer can lay it. 
Cheaper and Better 
Cheaper in the first place 
Sees: in the tone om run. The 


costs less and lasts 


Sg moor hg 
Our $10,000 Hersam bond also gives you 


Free Lightning Insurance 
Write for our Bargain Catalog No, 


1174 Give size of roof and we send 
— cost estimate, 


ppt our Spares sews Sotere petees 


— right 
The Edwards Co. 


Manufacturing 
1124-1174Lock Street, Cincinnatl, Ohio 





Get The Hidden 
Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takes up 
from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rich ground 
that would be yicldin ne A bumpce 
an: ake out the a. paer g lard 

is 200 to $300 profi 


“HERCULES (. 


All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Pullor 


ears an acre a day. Make m eee Oy et 
fee S uclguboes farms, Bolg on atrial days. 
ome — Guarenty.. introduce 
immed: POSTAL 
GS $*BIG rREa< CA TALOG. 


HERCULES § MFG. CO. 





/oRoTECTOR 
[} Patenteoey 


the Patented 

ie - protecting 
Shield that SAVES 
your good neckwear. 


Ties can’t catch or tear on that 
back collar button, if you wear 


oy 


The Maks now prefer preferred in 


Stop your collar ‘ecstee — Ask your 


Qeskar cnaek a saakean Goel. 
fot of SLIDEWELL: Slee 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Makers of “HALLMARK ”—the better shirt 
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The RAYO LAMP 
SAVES TROUBLE 


OU don’t have to 

spend the greater 

part of your time 
cleaning it—and won- 
dering why it won’t 
burn. The Rayo is 
simple in construction 
and in design. It lights 
without removing the 
shade and gives the 
best sort of light—the 
kind that won’t hurt 


your eyes, 


Lamps 


Rayo lamps are an ornament 
to any home. They require 
very little attention— yet 
always add to the attractive- 
ness of the room. 


The Rayo is the symbol 
of efficiency—economy— 
convenience, 


Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond White 
Oil to obtain best results 
in O1l Stoves, Lamps and 


Heaters. 








The Rayo is only one of our 
many products that bringcom- 
fort and economy to the farm. 
Ask for them by’ name. 


Matchless Liquid Gloss 

Standard Hand Separator 
Oil 

Standard Household 
Lubricant 

Parowax 

Eureka Harness Oi 

Mica Axle Grease 


If your dealer does not carry 
thése, write to our nearest 
Station. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 

W: D. Cc. N. 
ontolke Va Charleen, W.Va. 


Norfolk. Va. 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 











SHEPHERD BUHR GRIST MILLS 


No dealers profits. We 

sell direct to user. Get 

our prices before buy- 

ing a mill, 

Shepherd Mill Mfg. Co. 
Thomasville, N. C. 





Our t offer is one old subscriber 
and ome new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a@ neighbor not now subscribing 
ito feta you on this proposition when you 
“yenew. 
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FARMERS’ UNION DIRECTORY 


(This lst will 
quarter.) 


be published once 


National Officers 
President—cC.’ S, Barrett, Union City, 
Secretary—A, C. Davis, Gravette, Ark. 
North Carolina Officers 
Dr. H. Q. Alexander, President, Mathews. 
Dr. J. M, Templeton, Vice-president, Cary. 
E. C, Faires, Sec’y-treasurer, Aberdeen. 
J. Z Green, State Organizer, Marshville. 
Executive Committee: Clarence Poe, Ral- 
eigh; W. H. Moore, Bruce; C. C. Wright, 
Hunting Creek; R. W. H. Stone, Greensboro; 
W. B. Gibson, Statesville. 
North Carolina State meeting, 
November 16, 17, 18. 
South Carolina Officers 
H. T. Morrison, President, McCtellansville. 
J. Whitner Reed, Secretary, Columbia. 


each 


Ga. 


Durham, 





DEMAND REAL COOPERATION, 
NOT COUNTERFEIT 


_ 

The New North Carolina “Codpera- 
tion Corporation Law” Lays Down 
the Correct Principles — Demand 
Their Observance 


HE cooperative corporation law, 

which the Farmers’ Union had 

enacted by the last session of the 

North Carolina 

Legislature, pro- 

vides the machin- 

ery for the incor- 

poration of real 

cooperative asso- 

ciations and also 

provides against 

counterfeits. The 

fundamental prin- 

ciples of construc- 

MR. GREEN tive business coop- 

eration, as embodied in that notable 

legislation, have had to fight their 

way over greed and capitalism for 

nearly a century, and have been ac- 

cepted as the fundamentally correct 

principles of business codperation by 

every civilized country in the world. 

By writing these principles into the 

laws of North Carolina it has made it 

possible not only to organize a co- 

Operative enterprise under legal ma- 

chinery that makes it compulsory to 

apply the codperative principle when 

the association is organized, but all 

the legal safeguards are provided for 

the compulsory retaining of the codp- 

erative principle in the organic law 

governing the association as long as 
it exists. 

oe 


Let it be borne in mind that a codp- 





| service to 
|making money on capital invested, 








erative association is organized for 
its members instead of 


and that an ordinary joint stock com- 
pany that distributes all accrued prof- 
its to stockholders, regardless of pat- 
ronage, whether in form of direct div- 
idends or in form of profits represent- 
ed by accumulated surplus that in- 
creases the book value of the stock 
invested, is no more a codperative 
concern than the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or any other capitalistic joint 
stock company is cooperative. 
x x * 

Limited hire for share capital, dem- 
ocratic voting in stockholders’ meet- 
ings, with no proxy voting, etc., are 
protective features in codperation 
which can never be harmonized with 
the ideas and principles held to by 
the so-called “captains of industry” 
and commercial and business lead- 
ers who believe that money should be 
allowed to do the voting in stock- 
holders’ meetings and that the capital 
invested should be allowed to absorb 
all the profits of business and indus- 
trial enterprises. 

“ab 

A coéperative association organized 
under the regular corporation law 
may succeed in passing the experi- 
mental stage and achieve success as a 
codperative concern, for the North 
Carolina corporation law is flexible 
enough to permit the application of 
the coéperative feature, but an 
association operating without re- 
striction, or under by-laws that may 


be changed at will, gets on danger 
ground when it begins to achieve 
what we call business success. Al- 
ready one of the most notable codp- 
erative associations in North Carolina 
is gradually being converted imto a 
money-making stock company~for its 
shareholders and is piling up a sur- 
plus. drawn from its patrons so large 
that investors are buying up the stock 
of the concern for the purpose of 
making money on the money invest- 
ed, and the stock is changing hands 
among speculators. If this concern 
had been organized under a law like 
our new cooperative corporation law, 


, it could not have converted itself into 


a greedy capitalistic profit-grabbing 
corporation. If you want your codp- 
erative association to be genuinely 
coGperative be sure to incorporate 
under the new codperative corpora- 
tion law, and if you want to protect 
your association from becoming 
merely a profit-grabbing joint stock 
company it will be well to amend the 
charter and put it under the new law. 


£26 


Editorial Comment.—Farmers wish- 
ing help in organizing genuine codp- 
erative societies can get it by writing | 
Mr. j. Z. Green, State Organizer, 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union, | 
Marshville, N. C., or Prof. W. R. 
Camp, Division of Markets, North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh. 





{| GOTTON MARKETING—LONG ~ 


STAPLE AND SHORT 


Unless We Work Together Better in 
Our Marketing We Always Stand a 
Chance to Lose Money on Long} 
Staple Cottons 


b ies day before writing this article 
I saw a buyer in Sumter pay 20 
cents a pound for 16 bales of staple 
cotton. He said it was more than 
the cotton was 
worth, but he 
wanted to be able 
to say that he 
was the first buy- 
er in that market 
to pay 20 cents. 
When he was ask- 
ed then, “what 
will you sell for?” 
he replied “22 
cents!” The seller 
of this lot of cotton then told me 
how last year he had samples of this 
variety of cotton with a mill. Short 
cotton was selling around 6% cents. 
A buyer came along and said “I will 
give you 14 cents.” He sold. Two or 
three days later the mill 200 miles 
away called him up over long dis- 
tance ’phone and offered him 17% 
cents. He had to reply that he had 
sold that particular lot of cotton but 
had some equally as good except 
weather-stained. This they said could 
not be used if below strict middling, 
but to send the samples, and the re- 
sult was he sold it at 1434 cents. 
oe e. 8 


My experience with extra staple 
cotton has been similar. Of six bales 
that I offered in 1913 at.one time the 
best on the Sumter market was $12.15 
and that offer was made as a favor. 
The share-cropper who had a half 
interest in them insisted on selling 
three bales for $12.15—even when I 
showed him a letter offering 14 cents 
less 32 points, freight, or a net price 
of $13.68. He sold. I put my three in 
the warehouse, sent samples to an- 
other market, and in three days sold 
for 14 cents less 18 points, freight, or 
net, $13.82. I made $20 on those bales 
of cotton, although I paid warehouse 
charges for a full month. 

* * * 

These incidents are given “to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” When 
Secretary Houston and Dr. Bradford 


ave Money 
Groceries 


Money saved is money made. Make 
money buying your groceries, feed and 
seed from us direct at wholesale prices. | 
It’s simply buyer and seller getting to- 
gether that makeg these low prices pos- 
sible. 


BARGAIN BOX NO. 1 


Only $3.67—f.0.b. Richmond, Va., con- 
taining 


ONLY $3.67 


12 Ws. Perfection Flour 
10 Ibs. Granulated Sugar 
5 ths, Roast — 

5 Ibs, Lima Bean 

4 Ibs, Whole Mice Rice 

5 Ib, m Corn Syrup 

% Wh. Remferd’s Baking Powder 
2 Cans Corn 

2 Cans Tomatees 

1 Box Oatmeal 

6 Bars Octagon Soap 

6 Bars Ivory Soap 


This Bargain Box is sold simply tq in- 
troduce our goods and show the economy 
of buying at wholesale prices. Order to- 
day. 


FREE—Our cemplete price list which 
shows how to save money by buying all 
groceries, seed, and feed at wholesale, It 
means a saving of $120 per year for aver- 
age family. 


Richmond Grain & 
Provision Co. 


212 So. 10th St., Richmond, Va. 














Grind Wheat 
Into Money 


k * ed Roller ‘ 
Mill. We'll send you their 
a 


‘Acomplete fleurmillallinone 
ra — —— very little 


er. can 
ren it it without previous = 








Mi 
Is no ye geod, light run- 


led. Circular 29-¥ gives full particulars. . 
HUSTLER — AND MATCHER 


fea first class Port- 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
; and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Paint. 


WOOD HEATER 


Make the home comfortable this 





\ 


2735 SHOCKOE Lane, 





The men who lead are the men who read. 









































































Eee ROADS, STRE 
For Trametes 








Roorine 


Thesame roofing sold thro jobbers, rein” 
fsa and Fetailers. under wall ieee dram 
brand at one-third more. We ell direct to user. 
You pay but one small. profit: over 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet t 
with Nails and Cement. Gusvanteed 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Rolk.. 
2-Ply,. Weight 45. Pounds, 
' 3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, macopensianitog: Seb 
Sh . —_ Richmond; little freight. 
Free esand New Catalog money- 
§ cevinugeacoranan Satitenion Home, Fieldand 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this:baok. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“The South's Mail Order House” 


cost. 
roll, 











. Improved 
{orn 


EOP 
Fastest, cleanest grinding, mosttrouble-proof 
miltmadea New screening devices; protectin 
buhrsfrom hard substances and removing all 
dirt from grain before genes. Extra pure 
high-grade meal. Castiron fan case and grain 
= New a oa Long wearing, 
ie pe 
stone eritbubhrs, Beware 
of other milis similar in 
name or & . The 
inside. In- 
the im proved 
Williams,made-in 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MULL MFG. CO., ot 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 


sist on 








~~ = 
e = f 
Electric Lights 

For your house, barn and dairy, 
store or hall. 

You can have this comfort at little 
expense with icity generated at 
home. Clean, no danger of fire, no 
order, no smoke. Turn oma switch 
any time day or night and have a per- 
fect light. 


Write for free booklet 


Farm Pewer Company, 
Salisburg, N. C. 











YOUR NAME ON YOUR PENCIL 


Business men, teachers, students, have name 
address on best pencils, 6c. each. Don'torder 
less than:12, color: 10c. extra for more 
than 1 line. Send stamps or money order 

Get s quan —_ refunded 
if not as presented. “Should you desire:sam- 
ples 7e. for post- 


e placing order, send 
age. W. B. DAVIS PENCIL CO:, Durham, N.C. = 


















GET THE 


UNIT 


MADE BY 7 
CALL-WATT CO., Richmond, Va, 


tat |» Xs Yo toe 
Leu 7 INCUBATOR | 








year--write. 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR €0:, BOX: 13E- RACINE, WIS., 








PECAN TREES 


Budded Paper Shelts.. Best Vari- 
eties. Expert Propagation 
Healthy and Hardy Stock. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


T. H. PARKER, Moultrie, Ga.. 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, C4 to raise, big 
Write fo 


rofits, best eon known, r particu- 
nig RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, nd, Va. 


WHITE LEGHORNS,) Trap-nested since tu12. 
RRODE ISLAND REDS, ificent show birds. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. } , Send for free Mating snd 
DeWitt C. Bacon, Bex. F. | Guyton, Ga, 


S. C. W. Leghorn Pullets 


For sale, 50 March hatched, $1.00each. 50 May 
hatched 50 cents each. 106 tw ol 

cents each. Order early. repent crag 
C. W. HUNT, Route 7, 





























Charlotte, N. C. 








Knapp stopped in Sumter tast Sater- 
day on their winter tour of South 
Carolina, the Secretary’s first remark 
to me was, “I saw cotton selling at 19 
cents in Hartsville yesterday; why 
don’t you Sumter farmers grow that 
kind of cotton?” The merchant whe 
bought my share-cropper’s cottom at 
$12.15 two years ago was sitting be- 
tween the Secretary and myself, and 
L replied, “This man would only give 
me 12.15 cents when I sold the same 


points freight.” In conversation with 
another farmer of this county Sec- 
retary Houston admitted that unless 
some business men wonld take hold 
of the staple cottons as Mr. Coker 
has done in Hartsville, the farmers 
are ruthlessly robbed and are well 


nigh helpless. 
x * * 


Some years ago I asked Mr. Coker’ 


why it is that among the good farm- 
ers of Hartsville there was not a live 
local” Farmers’ Union. He replied, 
“Because I take tHe place of a Farm- 
ers’ Union and do for them all that a 
Union could do and more.” That may 
have been true in every sense but 
one, that is in developing a spirit of 
cooperation and self reliance. If Mr. 
Coker is doing for that community 
all and more than a Farmers’ Union 
can do, and is not training up some 
one with his broad views and public 
spirit that community will be in a sad 
fix when he passes the way of all 
flesh. 
Se 

In part, Secretary Houston is right 
when he says some business man 
must develop the market ‘side of a 
better class agriculture; but only in 
part. Either the farmers must get 
together and employ this man as their 
agent—which is the ideal I have 
worked for during all these years—or 
he must be an agent of the govern- 
ment on the same footing as the 
agents who are paid by the Govern- 
menttostimulate production. Which 
shall it be? 
is toward the Governmental agent,— 


system that is so benevolent as long 
as it stimulates production, but is 
i paternalism in the eyes of all those 
who profit by the farmers’ increased 


kets of the world. a 
E. W. Di 





“North Carolina” 


T IS hoped that every North Caro~ 

lina Local Union wilh try the pro- 
posed “Farmers” Union State Song” 
printed im last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, and that all delegates and 
visitors will be able to sing it when 
they reach Durham—visitors too, we 


»| say; because all Union men are in- 


vited to attend the state meeting, even 
if they cannot vote with the dele- 
gates, and this Durham meeting No- 


greatest number of visiting brethren 
any state meeting has ever had. 
ae: & 


And speaking of the “North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union Song” reminds 
us that Clyde Davis has printed a 
good bit of North Carolina verse in 
the Sandhill Citizen as follows; 


NORTH CAROLINA 


T’aint way up North 
Where winters friz; 
T’aint way down 
South 
Where summers sizz. 
T’aint way out West 
Like Oregon; 
But just right here 
Where "tought to be. 
And here I'll bloom 
Perennially. 
Hit ain’t too high; 
Hit ain’t too low, 
Nor ‘taint all rough 
Like Idyho;— 
Nor ‘taint like some 
That’s on. the map— 
A state that’s good 


For jist one crap. 
*Twill be the pride 
Of all the Nation,— 
Leastwise, that’s my 
Bxpectoration, 
’Taint overgrown 
Like Texas there; 
Taint dinkeyfied 
Like Delaware, 
*Taint drouthy like 
New Mexico. 

’Taint drowned out 
Like—some I know. 
I doen't know much 
But this I does— 
The Old North State 


is 
Where Eden wuz. 





PRIZE SUGGESTIONS 


In our recent contest for suggestions for 
improving The Progressive Farmer, letters 
|} Came from all over the South. The first 
prize of $2.50 was awarded to W. F. Dobbs, 
Athens, Ga., and the other six prize-winners, 
(each receiving a book) were: L. A. Mark- 
ham, Prescott, Ark.; S. L. Perry, Spring 
Hope, N. C.; Hugh E. Thorpe, Dallas, Tex- 
as; Mrs. W. E. Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn.; 
John H. Arrington, Monticello, Miss.; F. L. 
Adams, West Tampa, Fila. 





cotton in Hartsville at 14 cents less 18 | & 
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For Farm Homes 
You housewives-on the farm who 
have read the confusing claims of 
so > 

these basic facts that have made 
Allen's Princess the choice of most 
Southern homes: 
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Then if you don’t know: our dealer, 

‘write us: and we'll send you hand- 

illustrated catalogue and tell 

ou where you can see a Princess 

seat You wilf certainly want one. 

Allen Manufacturing Co. 
306 Tenth Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 
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The trend of the times | 


and it is the logical outgrowth of the | 


Your OPPORTUNITY 
/N¥ QKLAHOMA 


Let us te 
be in this 









Il you what “‘Your Opportunity’? would 
new: state — already rich in corn, cotton, cattle 
and hogs, horses and mules. Let us show you how you 
can secure good average 


Farm Lands $8 to $12 Am Acre— 
Six Years Te Pay 
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PE 

<a Land that will make 40 bushels: or more of corn or 2 

Hid FB bale of cotton to the acre, and the finest fruit, orchard 
Be and dairy farms. To actual settlers we give the 

— ee best of terms. Write for full information and our Free 

—— Booklet ‘“Your Opportunity in. ‘z 


SG@UTHERN LAND & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 
Homer Molyneux, Agent, 106 Maim Street, Broken Bow, Okiahoma, 














yields thrown haphazard on the mar- } 


POWER FORCE 
| PUMP OUTFITS 


aes = w eon horay Son Johnson 
Gasoline Engine Plan » pum 

water into elevated or Peeuaeeaie 
tanks for country homes, lawns, fire 
proteetion, irrigation, etc. Powerful, 


rigid, compact. C to Ee 
Several models from 1% te6H. P., 
} delivering from 300 to 6500 s 


perhour. Prices $70and up. We sell 
alk kinds of home and farm water- 
suppy equipment. Write now ferfull 
informa tion.See the F. & J. guarantee: 
VIRGINIA MACHINERY and WELL CO., 
Box 2121, Richmond, Va. 








vember 16-18, promises to have the } 














PLANT GATS WITH THE 


GANTT DRILL on 2a 
and make ten. bushels more per 
acre than if broadcast 
or drilled between. cot- 
tom rows. Saves the * 

price of the drill, $8, in planting two 
acres. Write us. 


Gantt Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. | 
















Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, inc. 
Metin the Trust j§ éWINGTGNH-GHGED, Mm. 6. 














Add ‘4 to Your Strawberry Crop 


BY SETTING PLANTS GROWN FROM PARENT STOCK SCIENTIF- 
. ICALLY TREATED BY FUNGICIDES TO DESTROY ALL RUST AND 
PUNGQUS DISEASES which lessen the crop everywhere 10% to 50% 
according to the season. Our free catalog tells all about it and also 
saves you half on fruit trees, ete. ete. 
CONTINENTAL PLANT €O., 203 RailroadSt., Kittrell, N.C. 


shippers of Strawberry plants in the ‘world. 
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RUBBER ROOFING 78:: 


‘OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








uid asphalt. Toughest weather re- 
‘ The ideal roof for all 
outbuildings. Anybody can lay it. 
Nearly fire-proof; contains no tar; 
won't stick in rolls. 1-piece rolls o: 


Celebrated FOX Brand—made of 
_— wool felt saturated in best grade 

.08 
2 ply 


sister known. 














Seanad semen —_ inch i pants. 34 INCORRECT 
teed by old reliable house. Write to-day ° 3 ply ‘We spreaded 
ig special circular and free samples grass in the shade. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. int ytaken. the 
821 &. Cary Street, . RICHMOND, VA. “Our club meats 
“I haven’t- got 


about.” 


eas # Velvet Beans 


.  Hulled and cleaned on the 
PEERLESS. ‘I'he only huller 
/ with indestructible teeth. 


to sell.” 
Four styles hand and power “We have some 
pic’ and described in treasure,” 


catalog. Prices low; terms. 
Send postcard for free cata- 
log and lowest prices. “Oh, 


plums.” 


how I 







anufacturing Co., 
8 Neilson St., ATLANTA, CA. 
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care,” 





our 
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“Nobody can’t come 
without me knowing it.” 
“The water splash some when we 
empty our buckets, 


**GOOD ENGLISH” CONTEST 


SENTENCES 
lunch on the 


“I taken the subject from a@ poem 


every two. weeks,” 
no pets to- write 


“The mule carried us under a large 
limb and drug us off her me 
“I intend to have some chickens for 


back 


money left in the 


“IT learned him to drink milk.” 
* “T study the seventh grade.” 
enjoy 


eating them 


in the yard 


but we did not- 


CORRECTED SENTENCES 

‘“‘We.spread our lunch on the grass 
in the shade.” 

“I took.the subject from a poem in 
your paper.” 

“Our club meets every two weeks.”’ 

“I haven't any pets about which 
to write.” 

“The mule carried us under a large 
limb and dragged us off her back.” 
“I intend to have some chickens for 
sale.” Fs 
“We have some money left in the 
treasury.” 

“I taught him to drink milk,” 

*“T’am in the seventh grade,” or “I 
study seventh grade books.” 

“Oh, how I enjoy eating these 
plums!” 

“Nobody can come into the yard 
without my knowing it.’’ 

“The water splashed 
when we emptied our 
we did not care.” 


somewhat 
buckets, but 








eedia pin 
a 0; 
cente West of ¢ 








Contest! 
times, in one day. 
ceived. 





This is the cheapest saw made. 
Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
® ripping ~— can be added. 
juaranteed year, money re- aes : 
funded and all charges paid if not our gratification 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. clear manner 











Awards in the “Good English ” 
Contest 
OW the letters have poured in 


upon us for the “Good English” 
Dozens and dozens, some- 


In all 249 were re- 


Grading these answers was 
no easy task, and we wish to express 


at the unusually 


in which the reasons 








buy. 





Strongest and best three-row. drill you can 
Does more and better work than any 
of its competitors and is fully guaranteed. 


NEW IDEA 925:#9%%8 GRAIN DRILL 


for the changes in the sentences were 
given. 

If the corrected sentences we are 
giving on this page differ from those 
you submitted, we suggest that you 
discuss them with your teacher. Find, 
if possible, our reason for the change, 
and the contest will have been indeed 
worth while. We thank you all for 
your interest and promise you anoth- 
er contest soon. 

Our first prize of $1 is awarded to 
Jerinie Morrison, Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn,, age 15 years and in grade 7A. 

Second prize, a book, to Geo. W. 
Stevens, (no address given). 

Third prize, a book, to Melvin B. 
Andrews, Durham, N. G. 

Fourth prize, a book, to Mary Dun- 
ford, Zebulon, N. C. 5 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Moore, Forsyth, Granville, Alamance, 
Anson, Richmond, Sampson, -John- 
ston, Edgecombe, Greene, Craven, Da- 
vidson, Franklin, Cieveland, Lee, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, Wayne, Gaston, 
Rowan. And prizes were awarded as 
follows: : 


: Prize Winners 4 
Best County Exhibit— 4 
First ._Prize—Anson County, $5; Second— a 

Moore. County, Blue Ribbon; Third—Ala- 


mance County, Blue Ribbon. 


Best Six Jars With Record Book— 
First .Prize—Miss Olive Lockhart, Polk- 
,ton, Anson County, $15, (cleared $138 on 
plot); Second—Miss Betty: Van Tapscott, 
ae mai Alamance County, $10, (cleared 


Prizes of $5 each were awarded to the a 
next five girls and in order of excellence as “3 
follows: 

Miss Mary Dewey Hook, Goldsboro, Wayne 
County; Miss Mary Hill, Smithfield, Johnston 
County; Miss Elizabeth McCaskill, Carthage, 
Moore County; Miss Mabel Pendleton, Ox- 
ford, Granville County; Miss Ava Bowden, 
Manson, Warren, 


Best County Display, First Year Work— 

First Prize, Wayne, Blue Ribbon; Second, 
Lee, Blue Ribbon; Third, Gaston, Blue Rib- 
bon, : 

Cumberland and Greene 
mention, 


First Year Girls—Miss Mary E. McIntosh, 
best jar of vegetables (beans) Sanford, ; 
No. 3, Lee County $2.50; Miss Lucy Vickery, 
best jar of fruit (pear) Jamestown, Guilford 
County, $2.50; Miss Lina Fleming, best jar 
of mixed vegetables, Pikeville, Wayne Coun- 
ty, $2.50. 

Second Year Girls—Miss Mary. Hill, best 
jar of vegetables (beans) Smithfield, John- 
ston County, $2.50; Miss Annie Myrtle, best 
jar of fruit (crabapple), Moore County, $2.50; 
Miss Bettie Van Tapscott, best jar of mixed 
hy Amps Burlington, Alamance County, 


BFR 


get honorable 


Sweepstakes—Best glass of jelly—(Apple) 
Miss Fannie McLeod, Jonesboro, Lee Coun- 
ty, $2.50; best catsup—(tomato) Miss Nettie 
Wilson, Mapleville, Franklin County, $2.50. 

And everybody was enthusiastic 
about the exhibit of the corn club 
boys—205 of them representing sixty 
counties of the state. Each entry 
consisted of a ten-ear exhibit accom- 
panied by three stalks with ears at- 
tached. The prizes in this depart- 
ment were awarded as follows; 


a 





Drills oats, wheat, rye, barley and 
all grain. as well as cow-peas 
Weighs 75 pounds less than any 


We. offered only four prizes, but 
two,other lists were so good that we 
.Shall.also give books. These. go-to 










Mountain Section 
First Prize—Haywood Brookshire, Boom- 
er, Wilkes County. : 
Second—John Brookshire, Boomer, Wilkes 























































to handle and 


yield. We guarantee satisfaction. 


TIFTON, GEORGIA. 





other three-row drill on the mark- 


just-the right size for sowing 


leading dealers throughout the South. Buy one today—sow 
your grain when it ought to be sown—and be-assured of a good 
Or write us for 30-page iHus- 
trated catalogue describing them and the many other labor-sav- 


TIFTON FARM TOOL MFG. COMPANY, 


operate—and 











Make Your Peanuts 
Bring More Money 


_ Shells 
10 to 15 
bags 


Bertha E. Paschall, Ridgeway, N. C,, 


; rs - ft County. < : 
' - et—is light of draught—easy 77 bse Weaver, Thermal “City, ccnitd—Charley Lewis, Ferguson, Wilkes 


In justice to the winners of the sec- 


Seaceag id ond and third prizes, we wish to state Fi at ae eeenere Ferguson, Ferguson, 
i grain in cotton or corn mid- that the sentences sent in were abso- ee ¢hs-Ldurence Setzer, Ferguson, Wilkes ~— = 
ap eaten iw, dles. lutely correct. Jennie scored her win- Comntys are a a 
3 — New Idea Drills’are sold by }j ning points in her brevity, her abso=~county ROOT. Ferguson... Wilkes 


lute decisions, and giving her age. 
Others sending lists worthy of men- 
tion are; 


Emily Kate Hankla, Louisa, Va., 
years); Nell Bolinger, R. 3, Lincolnton, 


(nine 
N. 


ze FS lin County. 
. : ca i » R. 6, , or 
ing Blue-Line Farm Implements. Hodges, Dunn, N. G.. (ten years); Grace M, ,,Third—James Linker, Mooresville, Iredell 
ounty. 


Whelan, R. 1, Ettrick, Va.; D. W. Dunlap, 
Waxhaw, N. C.; Paul Cox, Capron, Va.; Jul- 
ius Conn Covington, R. 1, Cheraw, 8. C., (12 
years); Bertha Hipp, R. 5, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Freda Dimmick, R. 4, Sanford, N. C.; Ruth 
Gunter, R. 3, Wagener, S. C.; Emily Inabi- 
net, St. Mathews, 8S. C.; Cherry Schmuck, 
Iatt, La.; Beattrice McKibben, Chico, Tex.; 
W. C. Gill, Tibbee, Miss.;- Mattie Laster, R. 
8, McKenzie, Tenn.; Sue Farris, R. 3, Win- 
chester, Tenn.; Juliet Ledbetter, R. 1, Holly 
Springs, Miss. Lois -Browning, Carrollton, 
Miss., ~(13 years); Stella Smith, . Dancy, 
Miss:; Pauline Dawson, R. 4, Greensboro, N. 








_ Fourth—Willie Lewis, Ferguson, Wilkes © 
County. : 


Eighth—Dewey Goforth, Purlear, Wilkes 
County. 


Piedmont Section 
First—Raymond Bullock, ‘Stem, Granville 
County. 
Second—Richard Baker, Louisburg, Frank- 


Fourth — Charlie James, 
Forsyth County. 

Fifth — Calvin Smith, 
Guilford County. , 

Sixth—Tyree Schoolfield, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Seventh—Peyton Middleton, Garner, Wake 
County. ’ 

Eighth—Bryce Vance, Huntersville, Meck- 
lenburg County. 

Coastal Plain 

First—Ernest Horne, Carthage, Route No, 

3, Moore County. 


Winston -« Salem, 


Pleasant Garden, 


per hour c.. (12 years); Julian. McP, - Yarborough, Second—wW. L. Ellis, Elm _ City,.. Wilson ~ @ 

Sanford, N. C.; Esther Evans, Cisco, N. C., bas at) silica : G 

R. 1; Pearle Johnston, R. 2, Rocky Mount, rd—Richar Atkinson, Kenly, John- 7 

Shelled peas bring twice as goon gf tty N. C.; Mabel R. Thomas, R.:2, Moncure, N. ston County. ag 
in the market as peanuts in the hull, y €.; Margarette Pease, R. 9, Richmond, Va.; Fourth — John. Dail, LaGrange, Lenoir | 


be content. with small profits, when, with 


Audrey Parker, Seaboard, .N: C.; Carl County. 
@ small outlay, you can buy & Smith, Utica, Miss.;. Vera Railiff, Ratliff, Fifth — Benjamin Dail, LaGrange, Lenoir 
Miss.; Virgil Guthrie, R. 1, Notasulga, Ala.; County. 
Cardwell Peanut-Sheller Effie L. Bond, R. 1, Haynesville, La.; Mar- Sixth—Herman Taylor, Magnolia, Duplin 
¢ jorie Edmundson, Heiskell, Tenn.; Grace County. 


Cheap—Simple—Durable 


Shell your own crop, and make money 
shelling peanuts for your neighbors, The 
Cardwell hand peanut-sheller is a won- 


der; within reach of every. pocketbook, Y.; Eugenie’ Brunson, Cleora, 8° Cc. (12 
Made to fit any size peas by the ad- years); .Shelton. M. Hutchison, R, 1, Char- SALE DATES CLAIMED 
justable. grate, lotte, N. C., (18 years); Fannie Graham, R. The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
Write today for free information about 2, Loris, S. C., (18 years); Samuel Jackson, ynoynce and claim for the breeders the fole 


how to get higher prices for your crop 
when peanuts are selling lower than at 
any time in eight years. Discriptive 
literature sent at once, Write today. 


THE CARDWELL MACHINE Co. 
Richmond, Va. 








Took Me 4/ Years 
To Perfect This 


Kentucky" {s the perfection of Mr. pig club boys—and one or two pig Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery; 
Te vehicles td mesh every noe and fequir club girls. Wake, Johnson,” Forsyth Ala, M. A. Judy, Megr., West 


Dleasu 
me ment sp Sento. ee. 8a, oye long wear, and 
UX /, See Your Dealer For The Ames 


If he hasn’t the Ames write us for 
log name of dealer who has — 





Allen, Summerton, 8. C.; B. George Price, R. 
1, Walterboro, S. C.; Minnie Nevore, R. 6, 
Franklin, Tenn.; Ethel Maxwell, Alto, Ga., 
R. 2; Lizzie Green, Lawley, Ala.; Martha A. 
Stoller, 218 Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N. 


Bolivar, La.; Vernon §, Mills, Stephens, Ark.; 
Emily L. Taylor, McCullers, N,. C. 


BOYS AND GIRLS MADE FINE 
SHOWING 








its at State Fair 


HOSE who read Prof. Curtis’s re- 
port of the livestock at the North 
Carolina State Fair in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer will recall that he 
paid a fine tribute to the work of the 


and Guilford Counties sent the great- 
est number of pigs. 


club girls attracted no less attention. 
Counties that were represented in the 
exhibit are as follows: 





° Jerseys 
Canning Club Girls and Corn Club and bas Pade > 
Pig Club Boys Made Notable Exhib-  “° °F" © “unisiy: Sues, Renn 


The exhibits made by the canning 


Wilkes, Ire- 
dell, Vance, Warren, Wake, Guilford, 





Seventh—Samuel T. Sloan, Garland, Samp- 
son County. 
Eighth—M. Brown Hodges, 


Washington, 
Beaufort County. 












lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: : 
Herefords 
Nov. 20—E. T. Boswell, Siloam, Ga, 
Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O. Harris & Songs, 
Harris, Mo. 
March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss 





Nov. 6—Cobb & Derby, Troy, Ala. 
Nov. 8—E. R. Morgan, Blue Rapids, 
Jan, 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, 
Feb. 23, 1916—Lespedeza Rarm, Hickory Val 
ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fal 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn, 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Dec, 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 7 
A. Judy, Mgr., West Lebanon, Ind. ~ 



























banon, Ind, 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Jan. 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La 
Feb. 5—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. ° 
Mules 
Nov. 10—Nat J. Muir, Bloomfield, Ky. - 
Hampshire Swine 

Nov. 19—American Hampshire Swine Record 

Association, Atlanta, Ga. 














Satufday, November 6, 1915] 


(23) 1035 



























































































































































WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 

SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. CU. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premie? $rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold fer Pane 
his dam sold for $1,500. , 
Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion Boar 
the International Live Stock Show. Chicago. 1910. 
Offspring-of either Boar for sale at réasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immun 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle.. } 
Calves of.either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


I am offering for immediate shipment 
some of- the best pigs I have ever bred. 
They are sired by Don Moreau, one of 
the -best sons of Star’ Master Duke -634, 
litter mate to the $4;000 Star Value...Their, 
dams are granddaughters of Premier, 
Longfellow.-.-This breeding cannot* bé im" 
proved. Write for pricés. —.- 

LEON P. CRAWFORD, Hay ville, N.C, 


at 

















ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Eertyton Duke, Columbia 
oe and Trueworth strains. 


Pigs os service boars from. $20. Breeding and 
in Piduallty cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give us a trial. 


ELKTON FARM, | Elkton, Ma. 














DUROC- JERSEYS 
reedi 
DUROC PIGS, and individual excellence. 
TAMWORTHS, ang rent. “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. guarantee 
JOHN D. MORTON, Rapoaliviiie, My. 


Duroc-J erseys ie to200 pounds, 


rice & to 8-10 k: ete : eds 
any price down to 8-: wee s old pigs ai 
Be oi $12, $15, $18, $20 at a , 


DUROC - JERSEY sere at 


Best mower Shy Hh at Sermners’ prices, 
or chnenimmtitomsisesteccaleale 


FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, Newton, Ga. 


Montrose Farm 
‘Registered Durec-Jersey Hogs 
Extra fine April boars. Every pig sired by a champion. 

Reasonable prices——— 
John F, T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Pigs, shoats, boars and sows, Kelly’s Pilot Wonder 
and other great blood lines, all registered. 


M. P. KLINE, 
Waverly Farm, Middletown, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 



































TALLEY’S 


Big Kind Poland-Chinas, 


For Sale. Pigs both sex, bred sows, gilts, young 
sows that raised one and two litters, one boar one 
year old, one boar 18 months old. Pedigrees fur- 
‘nished, Satisfaction guaranteed. You see them 
before you pay all on them. . 


J.H. TALLEY & SON, 























Oak Ridge Tamworths 













ME Home 





‘Six Sows have just 
_ farrowed seventy. 
- good strong pigs. 


} Now is the time to get your 

Fall Breeding Stock. | 
- and get first choice of our 500, 
Spring pigs, as they will go fast 
when put on our Sales List. 








a 






Golden Sta 










Order early, : 


F _ 


ag spring pigs, either sex, not related, ~ 
are now ready 


thrifty. 





The LEADING HERD of The United States 


Won highest honors at Leading State Fairs from Tennessee 
to —— in 1914. WINNING CHAMPIONS IN EVERY SHOW 


We have on hand the following to offer: 


Two Choice yearling boars weighing 830 
and .360 pounds res 
pen at the head of any herd.) Price $40 each. 
One extra fancy yearling show boar that 
will win in: hottest competition, weight 366 
pounds. Price $100. 

Two yeariin 
breeding - 


Price $15 to $25 each. 






pens last spring, 
sires of Etaone, healthy pigs. 
winter boars Nee ine around 200 
o— each. Price for quick delivery, $25 


tively. (These will make 


boars that were. used in our 
and bce aah ceane 


for delivery, strong and | 


» ‘These hogs are bred 
and fed right, and 
Priced for quick sale. 








men 





Lula, Tena. 
POLAND 


CHINA PIGS 


/ From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T.E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. 









Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. 
et) -\, $82. weights with plenty of bone. Our 
< friends made'‘them famous, They 

® H INAS are backed bya positive guaran- 
tee, ample capital and a 35 

= erience. You will win i the. last 

word “y Gens Box 7 Alton, ti. 


Pile p 
J. P. VISSERING, 
BIG BONE POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Herd headed by Clarinda Joe and Alabama Wonder 
mony — of Fesenmeyer’s ‘‘Big Joe’’ and Pritchetts’ 
on 
og have twenty brood sows of equally as 
Write us for prices on pigs and bred gilts 
Hi Aa BELL ESTATE, Calhoun, ‘Alabama. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
F est exhibition-herd in the South, headed by 
.} 1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
Premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
i Columbia, S. C. oe 


Tamworths. Pigs bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
Teasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals.offered for sale. Ms, 


; STOCK.FA 
Bs LYBROOK, . BA Wisston- Salem, NLC, 








‘ood breed- 























eT 


HAMPSHIRES 





HAMPSHIRES 


ae 








PRA Eeey 











tation. 


for breeding 
from eleven state fairs. 


commences promptly at 9 o’cl 
AUCTIONEERS { 








Atlanta, Georgia, 


the title of 
* South. 


Sale held on the Fair Grounds of the Southern Fair Association. 


ock in the morning. 


COL, FRED REPPERT, Decatur, Ind. 
COL. F. H. HULICK, Tipton, Ind. 


| PUBLIC SALE OF HAMPSHIRE HOGS, 


=” 6Friday, November 19,15. 


The Hampshire Hog has won a right to 
ELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER in the 
Quite a number of the prneet 

Ph ping: whe have tried them for several years, declare that oy will 
on their growth at 20% less cost than any other hog ever tried on their p 8 
This Public Sale will consist of weanling pigs, a stock just old enough 
urpose, bred gilts, bred sows, grand champion herd boars 


Sale 


For Sale catalogs, free literature and information, address E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SWINE RECORD ASSOCIATION, . 
703 East Nebr. Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


~ 











Hampshire Hogs 


bred sows, boars. 
‘Decatur, Ind. 


Large, prolific kind. Special 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 


Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, 





(See other 


stock ads, pages 13 and 25) 












wes lose profit b: 
and feeding scrub hogs 


Two O. I. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 a 


Will ship you sample pair of these famous 
hogs on time and agency A — —_ 
cant. hog ate originators, mos 


breeders ons eignare <5 of pure bred hogs 
py the world. 


Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pure wees 0.1.C. pigs, service 
ilts. — ‘number 











rt BD iio Ibs 30.09 boar, weight 

ND isis 
w. OWEN, R.F. D. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
Bred and open sows, bred and 
C6259. 
patch femrarttes 


Write me for ctreular and prices. 





 e 


RB. Q, Gwen, RB. F. D. Ne. 2, Bedford City, Va. 



































































41 twenty big bargains. 
Grade pigs. J. E. W: 


Durocs—Pedigreed, 2 


months, $6. Lee 
McMurtry,’ Mountain View, Ark. 


Pen eleven Buff Orpingtons 


$10. Perry 
Yount, Hivkory, N.C. E 





For Sale—Pure-bred and Grafie Durocs— 
Write for prices. 50 
iggins, 


» Nw, 








Blue Bell Cream Separator—Almost new.” 


Wil) sell at a bargain or exchange for sheep. 
Mrs. H. P. MePherson, Cameron, N. ‘C. 





Registered Bssex pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, SS 


”Bine registerea Essex pigs. 
Mfic stock, Ben Murphy, Sand 








Unusual pro- 
ersvitic, Ga. 





~@One Bemthali Peanut Picker and Separator, 
only use@ one season, good as new, 
cost $375. J. B. Hardin, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


“@Overstocked Implement Sale—Reversible 
jars up. Quality guaranteed. Write Hatcher 


Baerdware Company, Milledgeville, Ga, for 
adlivered prices. e 


[HELP WANTED __ | 








Chauffeurs get $18 week. Earn while learn- : 


ing. Sample lessons free. Pranklin Instit-’ 
ute, Dept. D806, Rochester, N.Y. 


~ ‘Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. D214, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


falesman— For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box P-23.” 


Men not earning $1,200 yearly should gét 
in touch with largest Manufacturer of Trans- 
parent handled Knives and Razors in U. 5. 
We will show you how to make more. Nov- 
elty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

Farmers Wanted—$75 month. Men and 
women. U. 8S. Government jobs. Short hours. 

Common education sufficient. 








Easy work. 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. D215, 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 


Men not earning $1,200 yearly should get 
fn touch with largest manufacturer of 
Transparent handled Knives and Razors in 
Umited States. We will show you how_to 
make more. Novelty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar 
£t., Canton, Ohio. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that starts in this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 
a@venture and love—of sacrifice, honer and 
duty well performed. 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud. ,It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good 
ture is character-building. 








$225, 


Gather your children | 


liter- 


©. I. Cs. 


q 


9 


Buff Orpingtons—Write Yor prices ana | 
show recora. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


A Fine Lot of White Orpington cookerels | 
and puliets at only $2 each. ©. A. Lynch,: 
Box 400, Caroleen, N. C. 


Rare opportunity to buy abselutely pure- 
bred White Orpingtens—40 cockerels, 80. pul-- 
lets, 20 hens. Big handseme birds, great 
winter layers. , Write L. CC. Lawrence, Hen-; 
rietta, N. C. 











Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. °C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


all ages. 





©. I. C. Pigs Gilver’s strain)—Registered ; ; 


REDS 
If it’s S. C. Reds try mine .and be pleased. 
John lL. Borders, R. 2, Shelby, N.C. ‘ 








Registered Poland-China boar, 
$8107. Superior quality. 
ern ‘grown, tst prize winmer where shown, 
cheap. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 


Sambo, 


‘ 





TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Tamworth Sew, bred, 1 boar, *8 
pigs. J. M. Mi@dlebrooks, Culverton, Ga. 





Three years West- | 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Pullets, 
one dollar; cockerels, one fifty. Laying: 
strain. , E. H. Chamberlain, Fairfax, 5 

Pure-bread S. C. Rhode Island Red Cock-. 
erels at $3 each. ~ Early hatched, perfect; 
feathers. Limited number offered to make. 
room, W. E. Umbarger, Chilhowie, Va. : 


ROCKS i 


+ 











Tamworth Pigs for Sale—Pure blooded at 
$5 each, 8 weeks old. T. B. Lindsay, Deep 
Springs Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


White Plymouth Rock cockerels and pul- 
lets $1 each. Beech Land Farm, Oriental, 
North Carolina. ' 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Frost Proof Cabage Plants—§1 per thou- 
gand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King. 41 Bee S8t., Charfeston. B. C. 


Cabbage Plants — Immediate * shipment, 
Early Charteston W: 


Serseys, ston 4 eves- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $ 
5 to 9 theusand, -express, $1; 10 to 16 thou- 
sand, express, 90c. Jarrard Plant Ce., Al- 
bany, Ga. 








Cabbage Plante—Harly Jersey, ‘Charteston 
Wakefield, Suceession and Flat. Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lote of 5/000 wr over, $1 per 3; S00 
postpaid, $1. tion guarantee@ «or 
money  refun@ed. Acree Brothers, Afbany, 
Georgia, 





Davis Frest-proof Piants—Three 


nth younger then plants 

ef Florida. ‘Third, they are 

Porous soil and better rooted. 

prices. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Florida. 
PEAS 


Before buying cowpeas, get our 
Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C. 








prices. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


WYANDOTTES 


COTTON 





For Sale—Registered Angus Bull Calves— 
Ages 4 to 8 months. $60 to $100.each. Chas. 
A. Webb, Asheville, N.C. 


Business White Wyandottes. Bred-to-my. 
The kind that pay, cockerels, $2. Mrs. Pope 
Bass, DeSoto, Ga. 





Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection inm- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 








HOLSTEINS 
Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
D. 8S. Jones, Newport, News, 





~ Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia, 


4 


White Wyandottes—Good pullets and 
cockerels at reasonable price. Frank Ham- 
rick, Shelby, N. -C. 

Fishel’s world’s best White Wyandottes, : 
I paid them $10 for 15 eggs. Some nice 
stock from this mating at farmers prices. 
Arthur Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. 











For Sale—Fine Holstein cow, weighs about 
one thousand pounds, easy milker, fresh in 
January. Price $75. J. E. Wiggins, Sun- 
bury, N. C. 


Cheap, Registered Holstein Bull—Peity 
Pauline De Kol Boy, No. 117244, two-thirds 
white, one-third black, 26 months old, over 
1,200 pounds. Will mature a ton. His calves 
are large and vigorous. , Price $100. Also 
two grade Holstein heifers, 3 and 6 months 
old, $12 and $18 Always glad to answer 
lettters. J. A. Dove, Cornelius, N. C. 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Perfectly formed, registered 
Jersey bull. One year old. Fine individual. 
Price $75 f. 0. b., Hilisboro, N. C. Address 
Oc 

















Agents—Men or Women—A real, honest to 


goodness—sells itself line. Over 260 light 
weight; popular-priced necessities. , We pay 
100 per cent commission. $6 a day can be 
made at the start. No capital, no exper- 
jence required. Enormous demand, sells fast 
—big repeaters. Valuable territory open— 
aW or spare time. Elegant agents outfit 
furnished free, Write today—postal will do, 
American Products Co., 3451 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati. é 


[POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—By young man position in good 
dairy or up-to-date farm. Can give Al ref- 
erence, sober habits. Address P, O. Box 13, 
New London, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy. 
Seven years experience, single, good habits. 
Ask for reference. Plymouth, N. C 
Sucor. ; 














siring to employ superintendent of farm. 
Best of references furnished. W. W. Skid- 
more, R. 9, Charlotte, N. C. F 


Wanted—Position as overseer of farm, un- 
derstand all branches of farming, stock rais- 
ing and handling labor. Can furnish best of 
reference as to moral character and ability. 
Address Box 17, R. F. D., Santuc, 8. C 





Louis ' 
| from two to three hundred dollars each. We 
Wanted—To correspond with parties de- | 


h Farm, Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—One pure-bred Jersey bull one 
year old, Parents from Biltmere Farm, Bilt- 
more, N. igible for registration. 
dress, Sunnyhill Farm, Warrenton, Va. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Jersey heifer, fawn 
color, no horns, fresh about Christmas, $40. 
Two fine Jersey bull yearlings, one fawn col- 
or, $20; one light red, $25. Both very heavy 
butter and milk strained cows. J. E. Wig- 
gins, Sunbury, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Cattle—Registered and grade, 
for sale. Come and select for yourself. Ray- 
mond Breeders, Raymond, (Coweta County), 
Georgia, 


Choice registered Shorthorn bulls, sired by 
my twenty-six hundred pound herd sire and 
other great bulls. Beef and butter Strain. 
The farmers’ cattle. One hundred fifty dol- 
lars each and up. <Also a few bred cows, 





- 














will purchase every calf produced by these 
cows ‘from ‘this breeding, when twieve 
months old if kept in good thrifty condition 
for one half the price paid for the mother. 
These cattle coin the money. H. F. Auten, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Gentle Shetlands—‘“‘Cedar Croft’, 
Virginia. 








Brandy, 





[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Write today for information about our 
Bookkeeping, Banking, and Shorthand 
courses. Superior advantages. Board at 
low rates. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIESS 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


“Choice Berkshires of Quality—Ten weeks 
old, $7.. Pedigrees furnished, and each one 
guaranteed. Melvin Wilson, Bakersville, N, C. 














Berkshires—Write me for a fancy-bred 
pig, cholera immuned. One young boar ready 
for service. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 

Registered Berkshires—Pigs, gilts and ser- 
viee boars of best type and breeding, for sale 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Savanna Farms, 
Sylva, N. C 


Top-Notchers—Berkshire pigs, 6 to 8 
weeks old, now ready $12 each. Lengthy, 
growthy, classy. Masterpiece and Star Value 
blood. Hickory Plats, Baldwin, Ga. 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs from large 
sows, imcluding @aughters of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow. Shipped on -ap- 
proval at farmer’s prices. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


Royalton Bred Berkshires—Fine young 
April boars at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20 each. Registered stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteea. M. V. Valentine, Southern Pines, 
North Carolina. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 

Duroc-Jersey boars, registered, sired by 
our famous prize winner, ready ger- 
vice, $25. Younger ones cheaper. Meridian 
Cotege, Meridian, Miss. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Cherry 
an@ welt fed, first-class and 
Satist. eed. 

















quality. 








Red, pure-bred 
second to none. 


guarante Ror 
write, J. Lyerly & Sons, Cleveland, N. C. 





For Sale—Spanish Jack—Two years old; 
well trained. Dr. Hall, Fairburn, Ga. 


German Coach Stallion—Fine animal for 
sale or exchange for grade Percheron brood 
mare. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Seas — 2o0G8 


Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Hlerndon, Va. 





M. K. Stroud, 





Shepherd Pups—Females $3; male $4. J. 
Kay Carwile, Abbeville, S. C. 

~Pure-bred six months Collie puppy. Ten 
dollars. E. H. Chamberlain, Fairfax, Va. 


Wanted—Thoroughly trained 
Wm. Stringfellow, Box 201, 
Fla, 

Wanted to Exchange—First-class o’ possum 
hound. For well trained Pointer or Setter. 
M. L. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. é 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of cither sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24d, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. ‘Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LANGSHANS 


I have a limited number of pure-bred 
Black Langshan cockerels for sale, $1 each. 
Wiley Randall, Martin, Georgia. 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 


For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 
eockerels, Youngs strain, $1.50 each. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. C, D, Yarbrough, Cross 
Amchor, S. C 


White Geghern cockerels, Barron's famous 
trap-nested strain of America’s greatest lay- 
ers, $1.50 each. Yearling hens, same strain, 
$1 each. Franklin Poultry Yards, Frankiin, 
Virginia. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Biens—Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 


bird doz. 
Jacksonville, 
































North Carolina, 


4 


Wanted Peafowl, state number, age, sex 
and price... Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 
South Carolina. 





PIGEONS 

Pigeons for Sale—Homers, Dragoons, Men- 
daines. Mated pairs and youngsters. Write 
for prices, R. E. Townsend, Wilson, N. C, 








1,000 bushels Simpkins Ideal cotten seed. 
Single bushel 80c; 75c for lot. Buy now— 
next spring good seed will be scarce. J. E, 
Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. 


OATS 


Fine Seed Oats—Fulghum, 80 cents; Ap- 
pler, 65 cents; Hastings, 65 cents per bushel, 
&. D. Foster, Fairforest, S. C. 











Pure, recleaned Fulghum oats $1 per bush- 

el, Averaged 95 bushels per acre past two 

years, E. N. Gibson, Gibson, N.-C. 

Dis PECANS 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan trees, two years 


old, extra ogd, 50 cents. P. B. Day, Tren- 
ton, §. A 











Choice Budded Papershell Pecan Trees, 50 
cents each. Order direct, catalogue free, 
Empire Pecan Company, Parrott, Ga. 





TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—18 months old, 
Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va, 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—tTrios, no kin, sin- 
Ble toms and hens. For prices write Leis 
McAfee, Chester, S. C., R. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


White Wyandottes, $1. Rhode Island Red’ 
cockerels, $1. Riverside Poultry Farm, For- 
est City, N. C. 


Young White Runner Ducks and White 
Wrandotte Chickens—$1 now. Sunnyside 
rm, Jonesville, Va. 














Pedigreed Pecan Trees-Grown from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Flerida 
Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly test- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years, A postal brings beautifully illustrated 
free catalog describing our 600-acre Pecan 
Nurseries and Orchards. Address The G. M. 
Bacon Co., Box C. DeWitt, Ga. 


BYE 

Seed Rye—Grown for eighty years in the 

South Atlantic Coastal Plains and has never 
. Sm 


trailed. $2.50 per bushel. ™M. ith, 
Toomsboro, Ga. 

















Crowded. Hailf-price. Buff Orpington cock- 
erels, $1.50. Pullets, $1. Runner drakes, 7b5c. 
“Moffitt,”’ Ramseur, N. C. 


. 





Fine Blue Andalusian and White Face 
Black Spanish cockerels for sale $2 and $2.50 
each. H. C. Thurmond, Commerce, Ga, 


For Sale—Rhode Island chickens; 
moth Bronze turkey pullets. 
for another seaSon. Mrs. 
Rayle, Ga. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens, and 
Bourbon Red turkeys. , Orders promptly fill- 
ed for good breeding steck and show birds. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Going Cheap—Early hatched Single Comb 
Buff Orpington pullets, cockerels, good 
breeders, golden Buff all over. Chalk White 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. Carl 
Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$3.50 per 


bushel. Large quantity, special price. The 
Thomas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 


Yokohama, Chinese, and Early Speckled 
Velvet beans that almost one hundred per 
cent will germinate, at $5 per bushel, Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga. 


pot SE CABBAGH 
Frost-proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants, $1 
per 1,000. Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C, 
Cabbage Plants—$1.50 thousand, special 
price large _lots, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 
Cabbage Plants that are frost proof, 1,000 


for $1. Murrays Stock Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 





Mam- 
Chicks booked 
M. L. Callaway, 





























Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants—$1.40 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Seed House, Salisbury, N. C. 

Frost’ Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred, South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
75c per 1,000; $1 parcel post ist and 2nd 
zones. , Alamance Plant Company, Elon Col- 
lege, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry—1,000 plants, post d, 
Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla. -_ 


Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 
Plants—Biggest yielders, $2 thousand. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N.C. 


WHEAT 


500 bushels Fulcaster seed wheat. J. A. 
Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale—New Eden seed wheat. Wonder- 
ful stoeoling variety. Some sow only one 
peck to acre. We recommend twe pecks. 
Five dollars per bushel. Spring Valley Farm, 
Liberty, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Amoor River privet, Crape Myrtles, Al- 
theas, spiaeers, and other shrubbery at low 
prices. L. A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C. 


For Sale—Pedigreed Fulghum oats, bushel 
90 cents. Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, bushel, 
$1.65. Yielded 28 bushels acre. Clyde Davis, 
Neeses, S. C. 





$2. 























Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Amoor River (evergreen) hedge, 1-year, 3 
to 4 feet, well rooted, $2.25, 2-year, heavy, 
several times cut back, $2.75 per hundred, 
Reynolds Nursery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Early -Jersey and -Charlesten Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants 
ready for immediate shipment. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand, and over $1 
per thousand, 500 postpaid $1. Strawberry 
plants $2.50 ‘per thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, Al- 
bany, Ga. 


Extra Early Jersey, Large Charleston; 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 and 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $1. 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand. If 
yeu expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia. 


|  MESCELLANEOUS | 




















Cabbage Plants—Guaranteed to please. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefiajd, 75c, 
1,000. Lettuce plants, $1.50, 1,000. Hubert 
RD. Fry, Hickory, N. C., Route 8. 


Red Rock , Cabbage 
$1.25. We grow all varieties. Write us your 
wants. Nevember delivery. Norfolk Plant 
Company, Norfolk, Va. 





Plants—Thousand, 





for immediate shipment 
Special price large lots. 
anteed. 
Box 298. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Sure Head and Fiat Dutch, $1 per thousand. 
Bermuda onion plants, $1.25 per thousand, 
W. Y. McNeill, Waterloo, 8. C. 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Piants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 fer $1 postpaid. 
100 for i5c, postpaid. R. O. Parks, 
North Carolina. 


Frost-proof Wakefield ana Succession Cab- 
bage Piante—Express, thousand, $1.25; two 
thousand $2. Prepaid 
five hundred $1; thousand 
Piant Co., Martins Point, 8. C. 


$1.50 per 1,000. 
Satisfaction guar- 
Springdale Farm. Monroe, N. C., 











~ For Sale—Cabbage plants, best varieties: 


Ulah, | 


bh 26c; 
$1.50. Farmers 


Fine Apples—Three dollars per barrel. R, 


F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C 


Sprayed Winesap Apples, $2.50 and $3 per 
barrel. L. M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 


8-inch Posts—Locust and chestnut, all 
sizes. J. E. Branson. Rockliff, N. C. 


Chip Slate Roofing—The roof for service, 
Get Prices. Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va. 


Fine Northern Spy Apples, $1 per bushel; 
No. 2, 75c, in crates, f. o. b., Elk Park, N. CG. 
G. W. McGuire, Dark Ridge, N. C. 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. No de- 
posit required. Pareel Pest Loan Library, 
4020 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


For Sale—One 60-egg Buckeye imcubator 
and brooder, with book of instruction, u 
one season, $12.50. Mason McMahan, Lown- 
desville, 8. C. 


For Sale—One trio, fawn and white Indian 
Runner ducks. Five dollars. Also Guinea 
Pigs. $2.50 pair, W. W. Brailsford, Jr., 
Manning, 8. C. 


Wanted—We pay the highest prices for 
cream, will pay express from any part in the 
state. Also men te haul cream. Davidson 
County Creamery Company, Lexington, N. C. 





























Frost-proof Solid South and EKarty Jersey 
akefield Plaats. P = 


‘estpald . 
where, a Sic; 208, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 





31.58. press, 1,008, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,000, 
39. W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. - 


Pure-bred Bssex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
;worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows'In farrow; service 
boars. . Bee oats, wheat, rye. 


cattle. money back. 





Jersey , Batisfaction or 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C 





Perl Barl 
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- in the world. 











Saturday, November- 6, -1915]--- 


. Crushed. Oyster Shells. for . Poultry—]00 
pou ds, 55c} 500; $2725; -1,000;° $4. 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub- 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, we will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle. 
The Progressive. Farmer. 


Wanted—Shipments of cream. Good prices 
paid for cream testing 30 per cent or bet- 
ter. Low baggage rates and express rates. 
Can use cream to advantage of a radius of 
250 miles. Write nearest creamery. . Ashe- 
ville or Greensboro,’N. C. Carolina Cream- 
ery Co. 








PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’'t write-your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name. A post card will bring samples and 
prices of illustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N, C. 


SYRUPS 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Syrup—From plan- 
tation to your table. Delicious Ribbon Cane 
syrup now being made daily—has open ket- 
tle flavor. Thick, contains all sugars. Quick 
shipments, full measure, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. You can examine syrup at your depot 
before accepting. If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory, I will refund your money promptly. 5 
gallons, $2.75; 10 gallons, $5.10; 20 gallons, 
$9.60; 30 gallons, $13.50; 55 gallons, $23.10. 
4c secures sample. . Farmer Hamlett’s Plan- 
tation, Oakwood Route, New Orleans, La, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Three Farms for Sale. 
leigh, N. C. ‘ 


Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Notice Catawba County Farm for Sale—180 
acres. James Walker; Henry, N. C. 


““Wanted—To hear direct from owner of 
farm or unimproved land for sale. OQ. K. 
Hawley, Baldwin, Wis, 


“Farm Lands for Sale—Small or large. Im- 
proved or unimproved. Tell me your wants, 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


Two farms, water power and store cheap. 
I can’t cultivate them. . Good location. Pure 
water, Farmer, Dimmette, N. C. 


400 Acres Fine Land @ $8.50 cash. 20 
bushels 1914 lespedeza seed, $1.25 f.o.b. E. 
E. McGehee, Pinckneyville, Miss. 


Marlboro County, S. C., farm for sale, 454 
acres, 40 cleared, $10 per acre. Reasonable 
terms. Write quickly, Hickson Lumber Co., 
Cheraw, 8S. C. 


Two Farms for Sale—One large, one small, 
five or ten year’s time. Reason other busi- 
ness, needing all attention. W. H. Parrish, 
(owner), Coats, N. C. 


Farms for Sale—Several small farms for 
sale. Good houses, barns, etc. Terms easy. 
If satisfactory, amount equal to first pay- 
ment will be loaned back to purchase live- 
stock, equipment, etc. Bank of Raymond, 
Raymond, Ga, : 


Come to Southwestern Arkansas—Fertile 
improved or unimproved farms; no rocks or 
swamps; fine health; pure water. Surprising 
bargains. Write Tyson & Brown, Stephens, 
Arkansas, » 


Ideal stock farm for sale, in Piedmont sec- 
tion. ‘10 miles from Central, 8S. C. 1,000 
acres, 150 acres fine bottoms, fine uplands, 
pasture well watered, fine timber. Surround- 
ed by six cotton mills. - Will sell all or half 
interest, terms to suit purchaser. -- Ge 
Gaines, Central, S. C. 


For Sale—153 acres on public road, 
5-room dwelling, tenant house, large barn, 
splendid well of water, living stream, near 
good school and church, 60 acres in good 
state of cultivation, 50 acres timber, in 
white community. Price $20 per acre, easy 
terms, A. J. Davis, Troy, S. C 


Fliorida—For Sale—40-acre tract, ideally 
situated on Lake Griffin, divided into an or- 
ange and grapefruit grove, vegetable, tim- 
ber and pasture, all under fences, natural 
orange land, Modern house on premises, 
also outbuildings. God hunting and fishing. 
Cash or terths, Box 108. Leesburg, Fla. 


For Sale—On' 20 years time, without cash 
payment, 405 acres sand land, Stewart Co., 
Ga., half open, 5-room house, barn and 
with about 100,000 feet saw-timber. 
Buyer must repair at cost of about $200, 
and occupy. Interest collectible ‘each year 
only on installment then due: Frank Arm- 
fleld, Monroe, N. C. 

















Clarence Poe, Ra- 





for Sale—J. A. 






































good 








For Sale—1,252 acres good land in Calhoun 
County, Ga., three miles from railroad town, 
three miles from county site on graded high- 
way in good community, good buildings, 
flowing artesian well, about half of land 
Open, all good quality of good gray soil, with 
clay subsoil. , Will sell at bargain on reason- 
able terms, as owners are professional men 
who live at distance. Ellis, Webb & Ellis, 


.Americus, Ga. 








Hog Farm—$4,500 easy payments pur- 
Chases southeastern farm hundred acres, 
ninety cleared, rich black alluvial soil, well 
drained, producing magnificent grain crops. 
Healthful, ample buildings, good school fa- 


cilities, churches, well of splendid flowing 
artesian water easy rival of mountain 
springs. Proposition ideal to make hog 


farm improved breeds. E. McN. Carr, Rose- 
hill, Duplin County, N. C. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
@ut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 

North Carolina Farms for SaleAny size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature. Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 


lHevstock. Buildings erected to suit. pur- 
chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars, address, Southern Land Co., _ So. 
Pines, N. C. 


Oakshdre 








Feeding or Finishing Beef Cattle in 
the South 





(Concluded from page’5, this issue) 

be obtained.’ Those located in the 
Western part of the South may still 
obtain them from Texas growers,.and 
those in the east have a limited 
available supply from the mountain 
or grazing sections of Virginia, west- 
ern North Carolina and eastern Ten- 
nessee; but for most Southern feed- 
ers the problem is a difficult one, and 
will probably continue so until more 
are produced in the South on the 
farms on which they are fed. 


st 
Points in Feeding” 


O SET rul@s, that may be set 

down on paper, will make a good 
feeder. “The eye of the masier fat- 
tens his cattle,” is an eternal truth. 
Among the important points to be 
guarded is getting the cattle on full 
feed, or on large enough ration to 
produce good gains, as quickly as 
practicable, without causing a dis- 
turbance of digestion and scouring. 

Dry roughage may be given. in 
abundance from the start. Silage 
may be given in moderate quantities 
at first and rather rapidly increased 
to near a full ration, if dry forage is 
used freely. The concentrates must 
be used with more care. 

It is best to start with rather a 
small amount of grains or meal. This 
should be slowly and gradually in- 
creased for a few days, and then the 
amount may be more rapidly increas- 
ed if this increase is gradual. For 
instance, in feeding cottonseed meal, 
as the only concentrate, it is a good 
practice to start with say one anda 
half pounds a day in two feeds, and 
after two days gradually increase the 
amount of meal one-fourth pound per 
day for ten days. This will get them 
on four pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day in 12 days when the amount 
may be increased half a pound a day, 
or every other day, until the desired 
quantity is reached. When corn or 
other feeds are given with the cotton- 
seed meal, the quantity of the mixture 
will need to be larger, but the same 
gradual process of increasing. the 
amount should be followed. 

Regular feeding, at least twice a 
day, should be strictly adhered to. 
Regular feeding means the same time 
twice each day and not at 7 o’clock 
one morning at 8 o’clock the next. 
Southern feeders do not seem to ap- 
preciate the value of regular feeding. 

No more feed should be given at 
one time than the cattle will eat up 
clean promptly and want just a little 
more. This applies to the grain or 
concentrates and also to the silage, 
in possibly a slightly lesser degree. 
Rough dry forage may be supplied in 
abundance from the start. 

Next to the right sort of feeds, giv- 
en properly, is an abundant supply of 
water, where the cattle can get. it 
without difficulty. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to have the 
water so located that the cattle must 
go any considerable distance for it; 
or must wade through mud and slush 
to get to some stream or ditch to 
obtain what water they need. 

Regular, but not excessive, salting 
is beneficial. Probably the best plan 
is to put from three-fourths to one 
ounce of salt in the feed for every 
1,000 pounds weight of the cattle, 
once a day, for a few days and then 
place ordinary barrel or granulated 
salt under shelter where the cattle 
may go to it and eat as they desire. 
If given free access to salt, without 
first having their needs supplied by 
giving just a little each day, the cat- 
tle often eat too much and scouring 
result. Scours is the bane of the 
feed lot, and should always be care- 
fully avoided. 

If large numbers are fed together, 
ample trough or feed-box room is of 
vital importance. In fact it may easily 
pay to divide large numbers into two 
or more lots, when this does not 
greatly increase the cost for fences 
and the labor of feeding. 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK _ 











ede 
eee 


Being overstocked and wishing to 
see some of my splendid cattle 
a: @ hogs do for Southern farmers 





~. Dutch Belted |' 
Cattle, | 
Purebred | 
Hampshire | 
Swine 


Lakenvelder 
Chickens. 





what they have for me, I am offer- 
ing a iew for sale. 


with calf. 
Will also sell 12 


L. M. HUFF, Proprietor. 


For quick sale, I offer a few Dutch Belted Heifers, bred and open, and some splendid cows 
They are all splei:did animals with good records in both milk and butter fat. 

earling bred Hampshire sows and several spring gilts ready for breeding. 
Would make a close price to somebody taking the whole lot. 


ASHLAND STOCK FARM, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


NEWCASTLE, IND. 























For Sale 


A lot of fancy bred Poland China Pigs, Big 
Type and Medium-Bulky, sires and dames are 
blue ribbon winners, also a few first class Big 
Type‘Service Boars, pedigrees furnished with 
each pig. Pairs furnished no akin. If you 
are looking for size, bone, finish and easy 
feeders with quality, I have the stuff that 
will make you smile. 


R. M. MOORE, 
Route 2, Bedford, Va. 















sired by Cardinal Superba, Volunteer, and 








Prices Right For Quick Sale, 
E. S. MAYES, BOX 


BIG DUROCS FOR SALE 


5—Real Herd Boars, Weight 500 to 700 Ibs. Each—5 
Defender. 


10—Spring Boars by The Great Cardinal,—10 
40—Spring Gilts Weighing 250 Ibs Each. —40 

Will sell these gilts open or bred and in lots to suit purchaser 
10—High Class Brood Sows Bred For Early Litters—10 











ALLAMUCHY FARMS, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


REGISTERED—___. 
We offer for immediate sale a few choice bulls, from two to fifteen 
months of age. Priced from $50.00 up, depending upon age, and A. R. O. 
record of Dams... Write for pedigree and full particulars. a 


Allamuchy, N. J. 








Stallions, Jacks & Mares. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices. 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Ternessee 
State Fair. Nashville, Tenn., .or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

BAUHARD BROS., Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 





Bargains in 
PURE BRED BERKSHIRES 
High om an “= 
iz ass Gilts, Service 
reer semana etmeias 


ey Manley, 

Bellemont Duke 2d, 191708, Master- 
iece 2d. 191703. Registered Holstein 
ull calves for sale. Write for prices. 


Motley, Va., G. W. SH 





JASPER STOCK FARM. 
ULLER, 














JACKS, SADDLERS, 
and PERCHERONS. 


Always a good-lot of Kentuck; 
Mammouth Jacks, Jennets, Sad- 
die and Percheron Stallion Ss, 
Geldings, Mares and Colts. Sev- 
enty-five registered and High- 

rade brood mares. Write us 

escribing your wants. 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING $3. Grecicet schoot 
and b ind dent with no capital invested. 


Every branch of the bufiness taught in 5 weeks. Write 
today for free catalog. Term opens Dec. 6th. 


Jones’ Nat*l School of Auctioneering, 
48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 













a 


One Man and One Mule 
do more real work in less time, do it 
better and at a greater profit with the 


“Acme” Pulv Harrow 
than with any other. ‘‘The coulters do the 
work.”’ They cut, slice, penetrate, turn the 
svuil twice, level, pulverize and mulch—all at 
one operation. re's an ‘‘Acme”’ for every 
farm and purpose—sizes 3 to 1734 ft.in width, 
1-horse to4-hurse. Send for free bookletxow. 


Duane 8. Nash Inc. 






23 


New Jersey 


Size *‘H,”" 
i-horse cuitivator. 
Cuts 4 ft. 4 in. wide, 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 





new subscriber. 
















ckly, and with- 
out any trouble and have cut bone fresh evey day fo 
your poultry. Send at once for free e. 
WILSON BROS., Box 26 Easton, Pa 
Improved Rich Farms—All sizes, with 
good homes, in North Florida, close to Jack- 
sonville, $6.50 per acre up. Write for de- 
scription. D. H. Petree, Callahan, Fla. 


For Sale—75 Acres Land, in Mitchell 
Co., N. C., 1% miles from station, on the 
great C. C. & O. Ry. Fine for orchard or 
livestock farm; excellent air, and water 
drainage; southern exposure; about 18 acres 
cleared; good virgin timber not cut over; 
splendid mountain springs on the farm that 
can be piped by gravitation to excellent sites 
for homes. Good neighborhood; convenient 
to school and church, Business prevents giv- 
ing this my personal attention. Ed. D. 
Bowditch, Hayesville, N. C. 


Valuable Farm for Sale—Easy Terms— 
130 acres two miles from Pittsboro, N. C., 
fronting on highway. Bonds already voted 
for road improvement. 80 acres cleared. 
Plenty of wood for farm purposes. Good 
pastures with perpetual water. Land pro- 
ductive. Buildings: new 8-room dwelling, 
very convenient. Cost over $4000. Good 
barn, stables, etc., all new. Splendid home, 
fine community, good schools. Price $6,000. 
Payments as follows: $1,000 cash, balance 
in five annual payments, $1,000, each with 6 
per cent interest. Another tract all wood- 
land adjoining the above containing 170 
acres, will be included if desired. Price of 
both tracts, (300 acres) $8,000. Terms to 
suit purchaser, if $1,000 paid cash. Apply 
to Edward W. Pou, Agent for Owner, Smith- 
field, N. C. 



















DALLAS, 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 


600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNIC. 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS 


ATIONS REGARDING Repeat low OR PH gst MAY BE eg od 
ECOND-CLASS TTER a BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 





One year, $1; six months 
term subscriptions, if paid 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign su’ 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
, 50 cents; three months, 


26 cents. Long- 
in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
riptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if 
get The year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


sent together, can 
A club of three 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising, See terms of guar- 
antee in second issue of each month, 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS | 


= CONNECTION with our great 
“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on a subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best fetters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the fists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed ws: 
Lape =e yg oan elp From Your Ag- 
= Tricultural Oslicge, Experiment Station, 


Btate and 
Agriculture, “Mail 


ber 11, 
I Mate My Best-paying Crop 
This Year. Mail articies by November 18. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


Departments of 
articles by Novem- 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Livestock—December 4. 

Neighborhood Improvement — De- 
cember 18. 

For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $750 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space } 
rates for all other articles we publish. | 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 








helpful, a 


pose barns, 
ra 


conservatory an@ 72 
ative text. Itustraved. 


to have these books, 
“Now” is “tonight.” 





4 FREE FARM PLAN BOOKS | 


THE SILO BOOK, Vo1.37 ye 
THE BARN BOOK, Vol.« a7 pR 
FARM NEEDS BOOK, Vol.20 4 
THECARPENTRY BOOK, Vol. 36 


All of above are in the Cypress Pocket Library, a collection of practical, 
treatise on farm subjects, each written bya 
taise(l farmer. These books are handsomely illustrated and each contains 
complete working plans, detail drawings and specifications that have gen- 
| uine value for building. They do not recommend Cypress forall uses—but 
only where Cypress is the known ‘‘one best wood’’ for the particular use. 


The Silo Book shows you how to-build the “Even 
Temperature” Silo, the best and: most thoroughly practical 
ever designed. -Built.of regular lumber stock from your Incal dealer's 
yard. It is the acknowledged ce ah on Silo building; exhaustiye 
on Silo economy. A dozen detail pla 


‘The Carpentry Book ows easy 
— knotty problems in house and 


many illustrations. 
The Barn Book contains full plans, detail drawings’ 
and specifications for 3 farm barns and gn 8-horse 
The Farm Needs Book has plans for 2 general pur-, 
a large stock barn, 
8 poultry HOUSS. NOs BONN eee ot} | Southere Cypress Mrs” Aas‘a. 

Pages of conserv- ‘Department 138 


All are free for the otivns. Mark on 
the coupon which you want, or all, and 
send to us this very aay We want you 

‘ou need them, 


Southern rn Cypress Mfrs. Ass'n. 
Be teeo audiences. aaa Pay 


and 





*“short cuts’’ to 
framing. 12, 


Stable. Illustrated 





Please send me book -marked io 


— 


Silo Book, Vot. 37 Tots of Plans) 
R.F.D.————— Town. 


Carpentry Book, Vol. 36 (12 Plans 

Barn Book, Vol.4(Pians En 

Farm Needs Book, Vol20 (8 Plans, 
State. 
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1986 ‘Walnut St., 


OLDS ENGINES 


No Friend tke an “‘OLDS”’’ Friend 


GET OUR NEW PRICES 


O-perates economically 
pe lifeti 


a 
D-elivers what we claim 
S-implifies farm work 


Seager Engine Works 


LANSING, MICH. 








| man! 
| drinking? Are we cattle, Josef?” 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


—_—_—_, 
(Continued from -page 18, this issue) 


we're cating dry! Wane, Josef! wine, 
Are we beasts, to eat without 


At this reproof Josef hastened to 
load the table with bottles. 
“Remember to-morrow!” said Fritz. 
“Aye—to-morrow!” said old Sapt. 
The king drained a bumper to his 


1 “Cousin Rudolf,” as he was gracious— 


or merry—enough to call me; and I 
drank its fellow to the “Elphberg 
red,” whereat he laughed loudly. 

- Now, be the meat what it might, the 
wine we drank was beyond all price 
or praise, and we did it justice. Fritz 
ventured once to’stay the king’s hand. 

“What?” cried the king. “Remem- 
ber you start before I do, Master 
Fritz—you must be more sparing by 
two hours than I.” 

Fritz saw that I did not under- 
stand. 

“The Colonel and I,” he explained, 
“leave here at six; we ride down to 
Zenda and return with the guard of 
honor to fetch the king at eight, and 
then wwe all ride together to the sta- 
tion.” 

“Hang that same guard !” growled 
Sapt. 

“Oh! it’s very civil of my brother. 
to ask the honor for his regiment,” 
said the king. “Come, cousin, you 
need not start early. Another bottle, 
man!” 

I had another bottle—or, rather, a 


part of one, for the larger half trav- 


eled quickly down his Majesty’s 
throat. Fritz gave up his attempts-at 
persuasion: from persuading he fell 
to being persuaded, and soon we 
were all of us as full of wine as we 
had any right to be. The king began 
talking of what he would do in the fu- 
ture, old Sapt of what ‘the had done in 
the past, Fritz of some beautiful girl 
or other, and I of the wonderful mer- 
its of the Elphberg dynasty. We afl 
talked at once, and followed to the 
letter Sapt’s exhortation to let the 
morrow take care of itself. 

At last the king set down his glass 
and leaned back in his chair. . 

“T ‘have drunk enough,” said he. 

“Far be it from me to contradict the 
king,” said I. 

Indeed, his remark was most abso- 
lutely true—so far as it went. 

While I yet spoke Josef came and 
set before the king a marvelous old 
wicker-covered flagon. It had lain so 
long in some darkened cellar that it 
seemed to blink in the candlelight. 

“His Highness the Duke of Strelsau 
bade me set this wine before the king 
when the king was weary of all other 
wines, and pray the king to drink for 
the love that he bears for his broth- 
er.” 

“Well done, Black- Michael!” said 
the king. “Out with the cork, Josef. 
Hang him! Did he think I'd flinch 
from his bottle?” 

The bottle was opened, and Josef 
filled the king’s glass, The king 
tasted it. Then, with a solemnity 
born. of the hour and his own condi- 
tion, he looked round on us. 

“Gentlemen, my friends—Rudolf, 
my cousin (‘tis a scandalous story, 
Rudolf, on my honor!)—everything is 
yours, to the half of Ruritania. But 
ask me not for a single drop of this 
divine bottle, which I will drink to 
the health of that—that sly knave, 
my brother, Black Michael.” 

And the ‘king seized the bottle and 
turned it over his mouth, and drained 
it and flung it from him, and laid his 
head on his arms on the table. 

And we drank pleasant dreams to 
his Majesty—and that is afl I remem- 
ber of the evening. Perhaps it is 


| enough. 


Whether I had ‘slept a minute or a 
year I knew not. Iawoke with a start 
and a shiver. 

The king lay full length on the floor. 
His face was red as his hair, and he 
breathed heavily. Sapt, the disrespect- 
ful old dog, kicked him sharply. He 
did not stir, nor was there any break 
in his breathing. I saw that his face 
and head were wet with water, as 
were mine. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“We've spent half an hour on him,” 
said Fritz. 

“He drank three times what either 
of you did,” growled Sapt. 

I knelt down and felt his pulse.’ it 
was alarmingly languid and slow. We 
three looked at one another. 

“Was wt drugged—that last bottle?” 
I asked in a whisper. 

“T don’t know,” said Sapt: 

“We must get a doetor.” 

“There’s none within ten miles, and 
a thousand doctors wouldn’t take him 
to Strelsau today. I know the look of 
it. He'll not move for six or seven 
hours yet.” 

“But the coronation!” I cried in 
horror. 

Fritz shrugged his shoulders, as I 
began to see was his habit on most 
occasions. 

“We must send word that he’s al,” 
he said. 

“T suppose so,” said I, 

Old Sapt, who seemed as fresh asa 
daisy, had lit his pipe and was puffing 
hard at it. 

“If he’s not crowned to-day,” said 
he, “I'll lay a crown he’s never crown- 
ed.” 

“But, Heavens, why?” 

“The whole nation’s there to meet 
him; half the army—aye, and Black 
Michael at the head. 


{Continued in next week’s issue) 


[In the next chapter the real story 
begins with the amazing efforts of 
Old Sapt, Fritz and Rudolf to save the 
king from Black Michael, his traitor- 
brother, who, relying upon his popu- 
larity, and with the army to back him, 
hopes to be crowned king if the right- 
ful Kimg does not appear at the cor- 
onation.] 





erate and Doubte Profits” at 
Mh iecoe first edition being so nearly 
exhausted, a new edition of 10,000 
copies of Editor Clarence Pee’s “How 
Farmers Coéperate and Double Prof- 
its” has just been printed by the New 
York publishers, 

In addition to the natural demand 
for it among the farmers, it has al- 
ready been adopted for supplemental 
reading in a number of universities, 
colleges and high schools. English 
publishers are also handling it, anda 
recent issue of the Irish Homestead, 
organ of Sir Horace Plunkett’s cele- 
brated Irish codperation movement, 
contains an extended editorial re- 
view of the book, declaring: “Though | 
there are many farming books well- | 
written and full of valuable informa- 7 
tion, we really do not know of any | 
work more practical than thig. It tells 
farmers the things they want to 
know.” P 

Qn account of the large edition, we 4 
are glad to say we have been able to = 
reduce the price of the book to Pro- | 
gressive Farmer readers and will sell 7 
it hereafter in handsome cloth bind- @ 
ing at $1 per copy instead of $1.50 as © 
formerly. One copy with The Pro-' 7 
gressive Farmer one year for $1.50 in- § 
stead of $2 as heretofore. 3 


Feeding Beef Cattle 


N FEEDING animals you must con- 7 

sider their comfort, make their life 7 
as pleasant as possible. Don’t have | 
more animals than you can feed, but 7 
plan to have a little feed left. Noe 
Man ever starved a profit on an ani< | 
mal. Start with a light feed and in- = 
crease the feed a little each day un= | 
til the animal is on full feed. If you> 
watch the animal you can usually tel? 
when you are giving as much as 
can eat to advantage. Don’t over-teet. | 
An over-fed animal sometimes never 4 
fully recovers—the digestion is hurt 7 
and can mever again take care of ae 
large quantity of feed. 

When you find what you will have | 
to feed ask the experiment Station wo 
balance the ration for you. If thea 
ration is not balanced you may waste | 
a good deal of feed. Tf you are > 
make a successful feeder you must 
stop the waste. P. C. WILLIAMS. @ 








Mishty Miciicdabcaa uals) 
Pullers-Guaranteed SYrs. 














per week in their spare time. You 

=> can do the same. Send for out 

offer while your territory is open. 
KNIGHT LIGHT 


T CO. 
385 Knight Bldg., CHICAGO 


KELLY DUPLEX ‘ se 














Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











C. B. SMITH’S HEREFORD SALE 


O° R readers will recall that several weeks 
age we carried a full page 
of ©. B. Smith’s Hereford 
Mo., October 2, 
We have just 
sale 


advertisement 
sale at Fayette, 
received a 


report of this 


J. T. Morgan, of Georgia, and N. 
of Alabama, were heavy buyers at this sale 
and took some of the very best animals. Uel. 
Fred Reppert was the auctioneer which, with 
the splendid offerings, insured the sale being 
@& success, 

No man in the country has done greater 
work for the Hereford breed than Mr. Smith. 
For 30 years he has given the best that is in 
him to the breed, His herd was a splendid 
one and we are giad to know that he will at 
once start another at a point near Kansas 
City. 


J. Bell, 


esnllé 


“PREPAREDNESS” 


| fod A letter just received from Mr. C, F. 
Blend of Bonnie Vale Farm, Driggs, Ark., 
he says: 





“In your marketing special yeu told 
how a group of farmers shipped their 
eggs each week in crates filled with car- 
tons which held a dozen apiece on which 
each person wrote his nameand address 
se if any complaint was to be made they 
weuld knew whom to write to. 

“Our lecal of the Farmers’ Union de- 
sires to ship our eggs that way but have 
been unable to find any such crates ad- 
vertised. Will you kindly give us an ad- 
dress where we can obtain such crates?”’ 
This is real foresight and preparedness. 

It’s not at all too soon for folks to begin to 
figure on the winter and spring egg trade, 

There are a lot of folks who wait until the 
rush comes and then—lose money. 

We have told Mr. lend where to get egg 
boxes and are always glad to help those who 
write us, 

What’s on your mind? 


Can we help you? 





BACK AGAIN 


[™ MAKES us feel mighty 
advertisers as Colgate 
Fire Arms Co., Victor 
and many others, 

us every year. 
These manufacturers make 
that are used only by high-class consumers 
and they don’t advertise in papers 
that go to cheap people. 
We are proud of the class of our readers 
and want you one and all to know and feel 


good to have such 
& Co., Colt Patent 
Talking Machine Co,, 
renew their contracts with 


commodities 


cheap 


4 that we are ready at any and all times to 


' Dupiex Mil & Mg.Co. Bor 313 Springfield, Ohic 


=| 
‘Farm Machinery Dealers— 


nan gear ae of crops in Southern States has 


ipones it i lines yh SA > ~ 1 id 
nt lines re generally sold. 

¥ rs of these lines ad- 
vertise in Farm implement tome of Chicago. Artic- 
les published each week aim to show how best to 
sell” the newer specialties. Read how your Northern 
heed has started these goods moving in ever-in- 

asing amounts, 

“ai covered: Gas Engines, Windmills, Washin 
Machines, Farm Tractors, Wagons, Buggies. and 
harvesting and tillage machinery, mple copy 
sent upon request. se your business letterhead. 


Farm implement News, 











| lost all 
makers believing it would be foolish to ad- | 


|; us again—telling 





Established 33 Years. Chicago, Minois. 
eS ial 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved teas t cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

pectont combination machine. Nothing ike it. 

‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 

ears,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,”’ 

.A. Mo n, Direc’ ‘or Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Morristown, Tenn. 














direct to the 
Wire. 
rod spool, -89. Catalog free. 
FENCE CO 








size BED 
night. Basi! 
Prices. Write today. Free catalogue. 

WONDER BED MFG. ©0., Dept.-11 Nashville, Tenn- 











j@ concrete mixer in- 


a “ABSOLUTELY FREE, White 
SHELDON MFG. co. __ 











| serve and help you. 





. PROSPERITY HAS RETURNED 
UST as a blue bird’s appearance means the 
return of spring, gust so does the return 

of wagon advertising mean the return of 

prosperity. 

When the European War 
our wagon advertising—the wagon 
vertise when cotton was selling so low. 

But our old friend Studebaker is back with 
why Studebaker wagons, 
buggies and harness can 
The testimonials 
owners are 


be depended upon, 
Studebaker wagon 
very convincing. 


from 





HOW ABOUT YOUR RANGE? 
ig THERE is anything that a good 
needs and appreciates it’s a 
Yet many 
meals or 


wife 
good range, 
a good woman is blamed for late 
poor bread the she 


because stove 


has is of no account. 


The Allen Mfg. 
Majestic 
both 
supply 


of Nashville 
Manufacturing Co., of -St. 


Co., 
Louis 
with us. 
with a 


advertise Your merchant can 


you “Majestic” or a “Prin- 


cess,”’ 





BUY YOUR ROOFING NOW 
wist ER will soon be here. 

free leaks and 
warm and dry when cold, 
in? 

Roofing today prepar- 
ing roofing in such a way that most anybody 
ean cover a roof perfectly. 

The best brands are advertised in our pa- 
per. Now’s the time to attend to this work. 


Is your house 
the stock be 
wet weather sets 


from will 


manufacturers are 





KEPT HER HOUSE CLEAN 


For a long time a lady I know was worried 
by the men coming in in soiled clothing— 

littering the house with straw and dirt and, 
sometimes, bringing the odor of stables and 
barns. . 

She solved the problem by making them 
wear overalls and seeing that they took 
them off either on the back porch or in the 
tool shop. 

Now her house is clean as a pin. 





and the 120 animals sold at an average | 
price of $263 per head. 


A Car and a Service 


The Whole South Likes 


You have only to look about you to dis- 
cover that*'the whole South thinks well 
of the Hupmobile. 

In the cities and the towns, on the farms 
and ranches, this car is being more 
widely bought this fall than ever be- He gets better performance, better quali- 
fore. ty, better engineering - design, more 

comfort, better upholstery and equip- 
ment, better finish. 


The mark of superior 
wrelor car service 


The man who confirms his judgment of 
superior Hupmobile. value by buying 
the new model gets the best Hupmobile 
we ever built. 


It could not hold preference over every 
thing else around its price if it were 
just an ordinarily good car. 

But it is more than that. It is the 
“best car of its class in the world,”’ 
with all the excellences that leadership 
always implies. 

In every way it is worthy 
opinion of the Seuth 


He gets also the best and broadest free 
service system yet devised for a motor 
car—service available everywhere, 


Details of the 
ear from 
sentatives 


service system and the 
us or any one of the repre- 
listed herewith. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO. 


1349 Milwuakee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Hupmobile Representatives in the South. 


John M. Smith..............Atlanta, Ga. Rodgers & Co. ...Knoxville, Tenn. 
Morton & Loose Co.,......Baltimore, Md. S. R. Thomas Auto Co.. Little Rock, Ark. 
Jack Shaw... Bartlesville, Okla. Yager Motor Car Co.......Louisville, Ky. 
Birmingham Motor Co.. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis Metor Car Co...Memphis, Tenn. 
John L. Crockett. -Bluefield, W, Va. Mississippi Motor Car Co..Meridian, Miss. 
Hamilton ‘ Meteor Car Co Berridge Motor Car Co..Montgomery, Ala. 
Imperial Motor Car Co...Nashville, Tenn, 
Fairchild Auto Co......New Orleans, La. 
FA. Norfolk, Va. 


of the good 


Charlotte Motor. Car Co.. .( “harlotte, N. C. 
Jefferson Garage, inc, .Charlettesviile, Va. 
F. P, Devin & Ca......... Cherokee, Okla. WK 
John A. Hamilton. -Columbia, S..C, 
Queen City Garage, Inc..Cumberland, Md, 
Houston Motor Car Co.......Dothan, Ala, 
Shenandoah Motor Co.......Roanoke, Va, 
White Motor Co., Richmond, Va, 
R, G. Sloan Motor Co...Greensboro, N. C, J. T. Forster 
Greenville Motor Co.....Greenville, N. C. D. A, Harkey.. 
Sigkler O. Price Co.........Jacksen, Fla, T, H. Williams.... 


, Okla. 

Co... «+ Pelser, B.C. 
...-.-Ralston, Okla. 

Seececoese Selma, Ala. 
-Tampa, Fla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Tupelo, Miss. 
-Weston, W. Va. 


Saluda Auto & Mach. 
J. O. Cales 

Hooper Motor Co. 
Beckwith Wilson Co. 


Two-passenger Roadster - $1085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1225 
f. o. b. Detroit 


5-Passenger Touring Car 


$1085 


f. o. b. Detroit 











broke out we | 





and the | 








hter 


A farmers dau 


wrote this advertisement 
to other farmers 


She’s Miss Mildred Abrams of Newberry, S. C., 
and this is what she says:— 


‘*To my mind the thing that characterizes a farm house 
more than anything else is paint or lack of paint. There 
is nothing like an application of paint to brighten up 
things and make them take on an ait of prosperity. Why 
should not a farm house be just as beautiful and comfort- 
able as any city home? Surely the farmer’s family needs 
it more because the members of the family are at home 
more. An unpainted house—be it ever 90 grand—can 
never hope to rival a ‘spic and span,’ freshly painted 
cottage. Not only externally but internally the value of 
paint, both as a protection and beautifier, may be seen. 
Sherwin-Williams’ combined stain and varnishes makes 
the task of brightening the home so simple that it may be 
accomplished by the use of the paint brush, wielded by a 
woman’s dimpled hand.’’ 


Sherwin-Williams’ Brighten-Up Finishes include paints 
and varnishes for finishing every surface about the home, 
including walls, woodwork, furniture, floors, etc. They 
ave all ready mixed and very easy to apply. 











Incidentally, have you sent for your copy of 
The ABC of Home Painting 


alittle book written by a practical 
painter, telling just how to paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel every- 
thing in the house and on the 
farm? Send for a copy. 


Going to Market 


w a. mighty interesting game for 
both young folks and grown-ups. 
It’s good training, too, for anyone 
who buys or sells in the markets, 
Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


HERWIN-WILLIA Ms 





PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd:, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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No. 244. Rogers Tea@ ‘ 
spoon—Genuine Wm: A... ---% 
Rogers German SilverTea- 
-spoon of a beautiful new 
pattern. Real German Sil- 

ver throughout. No plat- 

ing to wear off. Will last 

a lifetime. A set of six 
makes a wonderful gift. 
Offered in sets only. 

33 signatures and 2 cent 

stamp, or 
20 cents and 25 signatures. 


No. 294. - Shears — A 
splendid pair madé by the- 
largest manufacturers. of 
shears in America and 
thoroughly satisfactory 
throughout. Just a con 
venient size. 8in. long— 
jots of service and pleas- 


ure in them. A thought- 

ful remembrance. 

11 signatures and 2 cent 
stamp. 


No. 271. Ladies’ Handkerchiefs — Everyone wants 
and expects handkerchiefs for Chri . and these are 
especially fine ones. Hemstitched with Swiss embroidered 
design in corner and of excellent quality. New style. In 
sets of four only. A decided bargain at 


16 signatures and 2 cent stamp. 


No. 291. Crib Blanket— Wool finished, very pretty, 
fluffy and warm. Size 30 x 40 inches; in’Blue and Pink, 
with border of woven animal design. Just what evé 
mother wants for baby’s crib or carriage. : 
45 signatures and 2 cent stamp, or 
41 cents and 10 signatures. 





CGh 
itt a a 


ceptiticate below 


This is our special Christmas offer. It closes December 31st, 1915. All 
you have to do is to send the Christmas certificate below, together with ° 
a signature from a one-pound package of Arbuckles’ Coffee, either 
whole bean or ground, and the necessary amount in stamps or coin. 


‘How to get the 
beautiful, double 


You can get one of these 
beautiful initial double heart 
rings with any letter that you 

may wish on it for the Christ- 

wpal Si .. ‘. (s...mas certificate, together with: 
one signature and.12c in stamps orcoin. This pre-, 
mium is not shown in our catalog, but is a special 
Christmas offer. Its value is remarkable. The 
double hearts and design at the side make a beau- 

tiful pattern. It is an absolutely real gold-filled 

ring (not a washed or electro-plated ring) and we 

guarantee it to give excellent wear. If it does 

not, it will be cheerfully exchanged without ques- 

tion. This ring is offered in sizes from 1 to 10. 

Be sure to give the ring size and initial desired. 

(Only one letter on each ring.) To determine 

your size, see directions on the list enclosed with 

Arbuckles’ Coffee. 


No. 299. C did outfit— 

‘all high-grade materials, in, pretty box. 
Three lead-pencils with rubber tips, adjust- 
able pen and pencil holder; extra lead 
pencil, variegated pen, holder and- rubber 
eraser. .Remarkable yalue for . 


15 signatures and 2 cent stamp. 





How to get the 
Wave Spring 
Gold-Filled Bar 
Pin, S. No. 6 


Or you can get the exquisite 
bar pin, shown above, for the 
Christmas certificate and one 
signature and 10c in stamps 


What women say about these gifts 


= When women have once started using Arbuckles’ Coffee, they say: 

‘Why didn’t I start using it long ago! It has just the flavor I have been 
looking for and with it I get so many lovely gifts that I have always 
wanted.’’ So many say this that we are making this special offer to have 


Ihis is the signature you save 


popular coffee in America. 


. ble. joint: giving. more: rdom’ for : fabric.’ Pin 


you get your first package of Arbuckles’ now. 

Your own grocer has Arbuckles’ Coffee. Get a package today—get the 
coffee which you have been looking for and make it earn lovely gifts for 
you. Serve it for breakfast tomorrow. 
Coffee is sold than any other packaged coffee—why it is by far the most 


or coin. -It is a fine quality. of rolled gold: plate, 
and will outlast.all other pins. .No other pin has 4 
these ‘most important features. Hingeless: flex- No. 295. Gentleman’s Pocket Knife 
— ‘American Stag’ handle with two welt 
tongue always in tension. .The.stiffspring makes 1», B10 ‘ 
this solderless pin non-losable: . No hirige toloosen’ > - »s/arglow stesl., Eully euarantese. This. 
or break. Flexible bridge holds pin in‘ correct 27 signatures dnd 2 ceiit siaiap, oF 
position. A gift every woman would appreciate. 


10 cents and 25 signatures, 
How to get the Or you can get this beautiful 


Adjustable Gold-. g0!d-filled bracelet, in alovely 
Filled Bracelet flower design. An adjustable 
S. No. 4 slide permits you to make this 
bracelet oval or round, so that 
itis just the shape and size fo fit your arm. It 
is one of the greatest values sent for the Christ- 
mas certificate and one signature and 15c in 
[stamps or coin. 


More suggestions for gifts 
The Companion, spoon, blanket, knife, scissors and. handker- 
chiefs shown here will make very popular Christmas gifts. 
Notice how few signatures you need—how quickly and easily 
you can secure them. They can be obtained for the number 
of signatures and stamps requested; for these gifts, the 
Christmas certificate is not required. 


Send the signature from the package, together with the Christmas | 
certificate below, and the necessary amount in stamps or coin, and get = 
your choice of this valuable gold-filled jewelry for yourself or some | 
member of-your family. This offer holds goed only until December 31st. © 
To be sure your jewelry arrives intime for Christmas, have your 
reach us before December 15th. 


Learn why more Arbuckles’ 


) Gold-Fj 
Y Gol Filled Bracelet 
illed Pin * * 


. kle Brot) eh, 
AON i atom ese plainiy 


rie 





ground’ blades, made from fifiest English ~~ 


